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ITTLE PEARLIE was her mother’s only daughter, and the 
prettiest and sweetest little girl in the village. Though only 
fourteen years old, all the young men in the place were thinking about 
her, and wishing she would grow old enough to be permitted to attend 
the merry-makings at which they danced with the other maidens. No- 
body ever met her without a pleasant word of greeting ; and the young 
men, when they brought her flowers, often found that the old gray- 
haired elders of the village had been beforehand with them. Indeed, 
the finest nosegays came from the hand of the kind old priest. She 
seldom had a chance to fill her pitcher for herself, for when she reached 
the spring there was always some one there, eager to fill it for her and 
take it back on his shoulder, more than paid for his trouble by the glad 
thanks that came from her sweet lips. The sunny smile of such eyes 
as hers was worth doing anything for which showed friendliness enough 
to bring it there. So Little Pearlie was as happy as a maiden could 
be who was not old enough yet to feel the wonderful joy of loving one 
being more than anything else in the world. But new ideas were soon 
to dawn upon her. 
One witch-Wednesday, late in the evening, when all was dark as 
dark could be, her mother sitting by the fire, nodding over her old 
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Bible which she had been reading by the single candle in the room 
till her eyes were strained and tired, woke up suddenly and asked if 
the house were all put to rights for beginning the next day fairly. Now 
Little Pearlie remembered that all the water had been drunk from the 
pitcher before sunset ; and, besides, she felt very thirsty. So she told 
her mother that she would run to the spring and fill it. The way was 
not very long, for the spring was in the edge of the wood which skirted 
the village. So Little Pearlie did not even stop to put on her shoes, 
but ran out just as she was, for it was not very cold and the path was 
smooth. ‘Tripping gaily along, and singing as she went, she met no- 
thing to disturb her, and did not feel at all afraid of the darkness, 
But, when she got to the bend in the path that brought her in sight of 
the spring, she thought she saw a light there, and stopped to look. 
Sure enough, there was a bright pink light playing just over the spring, 
and presently she heard a sound like the tinkling of little bells. She 
felt a thrill of awe, and stood quite still, half doubting whether she 
should go on. But there was really nothing terrible in either what she 
saw or what she heard ; and, besides, she began to feel a great curiosity 
to know what it all was. ‘There was, too, something peculiarly pleasant 
in the sounds she heard ; and, as for the lambent flame hovering in 
the distance over the pure water she had so often drunk, there was 
positively something alluring about it, as if it was the soul of the re- 
freshing element she saw before her, a thing that could not be other 
than kind. So she took heart and went on; and, as she came near to 
the spring, treading as it seemed to her on very velvet at every step, 
the flame came out from the hollow in which the spring was and kissed 
her soft white feet, giving them a wonderful pink glow beautiful to look 
upon, and warming them with a light touch of warmth like that of a 
kitten. ‘The same instant the air grew like spring, roses sprang up 
blooming all around her, and delicious scents seemed to come running 
to her in such rapid succession as almost to trip each other up. ‘The 
belis, that were tinkling before so softly as to seem to be keeping time 
to the forming of the- dewdrops, now rang out rapturous strains of 
music. Little Pearlie wondered they did not rouse the village. She 
listened with delight, and was so charmed with the melting melody and 
the perfumed air and the warmth which suffused her, that she felt as 
if she would gladly stay there all night — yes, and even forever! But 
she remembered her mother’s bidding, and hastened to fill her pitcher. 
She was about to turn back on her way home, when voices in the air, 
soft and sweet as the first lisping of a little child, but quite clear and 
distinct, called to her, “Do not go, Little Pearlie! Come with us, 
Little Pearlie! We want you, Little Pearlie!” 

“But, my mother!” said Little Pearlie, “and the pitcher!” 

“Taste, Little Pearlie! Drink, Little Pearlie! Sip, Little Pearlie!” 
cried the voices again. Little Pearlie was very thirsty: so she tasted 
the water ; and it was no longer water, but a fluid of a strange kind, 
the most delicious thing her lips had ever touched. ‘Then she drank 
a deep draught of it; and, as soon as she had drank it, she forgot all 
about her mother and her home. ‘The kind priest and the friendly 
young men and the maidens who had been her playmates, all passed 
out of her mind. She was conscious only of a new peaceful kind of 
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‘oy, a sense of lulled and tranquil happiness, very neas to the sweetness 
of the dozing sleep after a first waking in the morning, yet too sensible 
to feel like sleep. Presently she felt that the unseen beings took her 
up into the air with them, talking to her all the while with a very dear 
gladness in their tones, using always the queer little language, like that 
of childhood, which they had spoken in before. They bore her with 
them through the air, a long, long way. As they went, a gray light 
began to break in upon the darkness which lay all around the little 
pink, cloud-like spot in which she and they seemed to move through 
space. ‘Then the gray grew brighter, until the rosy tint of morning 
began to tinge the air; and at last the full, sweet light of day shone 
over all, and through the pink cloud, so that soon she saw no trace at 
all of the ethereal curtain which floated around their little travelling 
party. On, and on, and on they went, the songs of the morning birds 
dying away gradually in the distance below them. At last they came 
to what seemed to be a great green island in the midst of the air, on 
which they landed, with gleeful shouts echoed back by thousands of 
sister spirits, unseen like themselves. All here was rich with such 
wonders as had greeted Little Pearlie at the spring. The sights and 
scents and sounds were all delightfully soft and sweet. ‘The earth was 
velvet-soft with a fern-like growth that touched Little Peartie’s feet with 
a thrill, as if it were blessed in the contact. Everywhere the verdure 
spread like a great sea of green. Above, under a noble growth most 
nearly resembling palm-trees and vines, floated innumerable creatures, 
whose nature seemed to bea curious blending of that of butterflies with 
that of flowers. Living and flying roses, lilies, violets, pinks, and 
camellias hovered in the air, and, as they fanned the air in their frolic 
giee, sang whisper-soft songs that came down all perfumed to the 
ravished senses of Little Pearlie. Higher up, perched upon the palm- 
trees, birds of every hue chanted rhymed strains in words of one 
syllable, the language of which she understood at once as if it were 
the language of nature, and all other tongues only degenerate scions 
from that ancient stock. ‘The marvel of it all was the sweetest sensa- 
tion that the child’s being had ever known. 

In front of them rose a great palace, formed of silver-tinted gossamer, 
shaped like a curiously curved cup or vase, and unceasingly in motion. 
The parapets shone with a rosy gleam; and the great dome within 
floated over it without touching. ‘lhe windows were translucent gems, 
without weight, and large enough for a royal procession to pass through 
the spaces they occupied. ‘The stairs ascending to the great door of 
entrance, which stood open, were spread with eider-down tapestry, the 
hanging folds of which falling on either side glittered with diamonds. 
Little Pearlie passed in, her unseen attendants all around her, and 
traversed hall after hall rich with wonders. On a raised dais in the 
grandest of all the halls was a couch, upon which they caused her to 
recline ; and here they fed her with the same strange drink which had 
taken from her the memory of home, and with the rarest fruits of the 
Southern isles, and with wonderful talk, — until she came at last to take 
no note at all of the passage of time. From them she learned that 
Neverborn, one of the greatest of their princes, had seen her on her 
fourteenth birthday, and had loved her and chosen her to be his bride 
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when the quickly speeding years should ripen her beauty into woman's 
perfect mould. ‘They forewarned her, that even when the bridegroom 
came to claim his earthly bride, she would not see him, as there would 
be danger in the sight ; but that, as he would love her most dearly and 
cherish her fondly, she need not mourn over the strangeness of that 
doom which kept him unseen. Little Pearlie wondered, but life was 
very happy to her, thinking evermore of him who loved her, and longing 
for his coming. The mystery which enshrouded him only added to the 
charm, and she never tired of repeating pretty things and caressing 
words which she would say to her dear Neverborn when he came at 
last. Sometimes, it is true, a feeling of fear would come over her as 
she thought of this mysterious being who had made himself master of 
her fate, a dread that he might be a demon of evil whose future doom 
would drag her too into a realm of horror, and then again a dread, that 
even if he were a lovely and loving spirit, when he came he might find 
her not so beautiful as he had hoped maturing years would make her, 
and turn away from her in disgust. When this thought came to her, 
she would long for a mirror, and pray to have one brought her ; but 
the unseen beings would pretend not to understand what she meant, 
and would bid her, though ever so gently, to wait for the coming of her 
lord. So time rolled by, and at last the fast-running years brought her 
to her eighteenth birthday, her beauty grown to wonderful perfection, 
and a sweet serenity of soul shining out from every feature. ‘This day 
Neverborn came, gladdening her heart with delighted words of praise 
and love, and satisfying all her longing by the kindness and gentleness 
of his greeting. A new tide of life seemed to flow in her veins, a new 
beauty budded on her face, and enhanced the grace of her form. Little 
Pearlie was very happy, for she loved and was loved. By unseen beings, 
witnessing their promises of truth and love to each other, they were 
wedded, bringing their clasped hands, according to the rite of the spirit- 
world, into the mingled essence of water, air, and fire. Very happily 
they lived, the months speeding by with Neverborn always by her side, 
except at the midday hours, when he went to pay his duty at the court 
of Oberon. And when at last her little son, Twingift, was born to 
rejoice the hearts of both his parents, her happiness was complete. 
The double nature of the child gave it rare powers. His beauty and 
intelligence were alike surprising ; and his mother watched with yearn- 
ing tenderness the growth in him of a fulness of feeling which even 
surpassed the sensibility of woman. So much of him as was human 
seemed to have the excellences of humanity in their richest measure. 
But the quick intuitions, the sudden passage from wish to will and 
from will to deed, the princely sense of power, which were the very 
life of his ethereal father, grew-soon to show themselves in the half 
human son, Already, when he was yet but ten days old, the power to 
move freely in air asserted itself; and his mother, half proudly, half 
fearfully, saw him leave her bosom and glide upward to the dome and 
peep out over the parapet, drinking in the beauty of the green isle as 
it floated softly, but swiftly, through mid-air. When he came back he, 
prattling to her lovingly of all he had seen, amazed her with his sudden 
gift of speech. At the age of two months, so strong was the power of 
the spirit-life within him that he was already grown to the full stature 
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of manhood, and was full of all the wisdom, enthusiasm, and energy of 
a brilliant youth of twenty-five years. His progress was so rapid that 
it required all the mother’s instincts to.keep pace with him. But, as 
he still retained all the childlike trustfulness and caressing love which 
the men of earth, hardened in the tough conflict of life, are so prone 
to lose, there was perfect sympathy between mother and son; and 
neither the enlarging and expansion of his human intellect and manly 
will, nor the wonderful properties of his spirit-being, availed to separate 
their mutually approaching hearts. It was a fond task of hers to 
watch and ponder over all that she saw in him differing from what she 
knew to be in herself, and thus aim at divining something of the nature 
and appearance of her unseen lord. It must not be supposed that she 
had passed through all these months of endearing intimacy with her 
kind Neverborn without once praying for the boon of knowing by the 
eye one so near and dear to her. Indeed, she had with many caresses 
and wooing words entreated that she might see him, if only once. But 
he had seriously and almost mournfully assured her that, for the sake 
of his very love, he dared not show himself to her, the price of his 
possession of her being the decree that she was never to behold him. 
It was, he said, a trial of her faith demanded by Oberon, the dread 
king of the spirit-world. She had often, too, implored him to allow her 
the woman’s necessity, a mirror ; and he had as often signified to her 
that her wish in this matter could not possibly be gratified. There 
seemed to be nothing in all the palace which could in the least serve 
that purpose. ‘The gossamer walls were incapable of reflecting a clear 
ray of light. ‘The pavements and floors, which were a mosaic of per- 
petually moving flowers, vigorous with animal life, and exhaling sweet 
scents mingled with murmurous whispers like the fainter threads of 
music given out by an A%olian harp, gave back no image of forms 
beyond them. The great gems, through which light of every hue 
passed in to the halls of the palace, were none of them opaque enough 
to show even the gleam of an eye. Nowhere did she see the means 
by which to know how becomingly she had ordered the grouping of 
her beautiful locks about the face she felt, but could not see, to be 
lustrous in its loveliness now. Only her husband and her son praised 
her evermore with so fond a rapture, that the tones of the one and the 
bright face of the other answered its purpose well enough to make her 
longing for a mirror less every day. It is true that in her son’s loving 
eyes she could see a miniature figure of herself, which gave her some 
satisfaction ; and from his vivid word-painting, aided by his sketching 
vith colors of flame in dense light compacted by his spirit-will in the 
air before them, she caught some conception of the true form of the 
father who was always visible to the son. Likewise she was consoled 
by the ardent hopes of her dear Twingift, who assured her that he felt 
strong confidence of being able to win her the right to see her hus- 
band, by imploring Queen ‘Titania to intercede with Oberon in their 
behalf, when he should be permitted to visit the royal court. That 
long looked-for time at last came, Twingift having attained his seventh 
month ; and joy filled the hearts of mother and son at the prospect 
before them. On the morning of the day on which Neverborn was to 
set out with his son for the great Meteor Isle, in which Oberon and 
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Titania held their court, Twingift rose to the dome to practise over the 
walls the spirit-gift of jetting fire in parabolas from his beautiful lips, 
whose ethereal flesh self-sent flame could not burn. It chanced to his 
misfortune that the hateful and malignant fairy, Rabidissa, was passing 
below at the time, and a spray of the flame which he emitted singed 
her cat-like whiskers. At once she darted a furious glance up toward 
him, and in a hoarse scream of passion threatened ruin to his mortal 
mother, and disgrace to himself and the proud Neverborn, whom she 
declared to have been always her enemy. After this spiteful outbreak 
of wrath, she flew away to the Bower of Transformation, and putting 
on the shape of a graceful maiden, hastened back to the palace. By 
this time Neverborn and his son were far away on their way to the 
Meteor Isle, T'wingift unfortunately, in the self-confidence of youth, and 
with a haughty contempt of danger, not having said a word to his father 
on the subject of his morning adventure. 

Meanwhile, Little Pearlie lay reclining on her lounge in the hall of 
state, full of hope, though a little restiess and uneasy at the unwonted 
absence of both husband and son. She had not been long busy with 
her thoughts of mingled pleasure and trouble, when she perceived a 
radiantly beautiful damsel, moving with such airy lightness and ease as 
to assure her of her fairy nature. As the first of the beings of purely 
fairy nature whom she had yet seen with her eyes, the coming of this 
damsel was very pleasing to Little Pearlie, and seemed the harbinger 
of yet brighter days. ‘The disguised Rabidissa announced herself to 
the lady of the palace as one of the maids-of-honor in attendance 
upon Queen Titania, and said that she had been sent to tell her a 
secret, which she feared would give her no pleasure. “ Your husband, 
Prince Neverborn,” said she, coming at once to the point, “ has good 
reason not to wish you to see him, for, though beautiful as the day in 
every other respect, he has no eyes, and therefore no power of vision ; 
and he fears that, if you should once become aware of this frightful 
defect, you would be shocked to find that he has never once beheld 
that beauty of yours which he pretends so much to admire. He has, 
therefore, charged his son never to permit you to suspect this, but to 
lay particular stress upon the marvellous beauty and brilliancy of his 
eyes whenever he describes him to you, either by words or by ethereal 
painting. Now, that you may have no doubt at all on this point, and 
may cease your foolish longing to see what it had been better you 
should never have seen, I will arrange that you may look upon him, 
without his knowing it until the thing is done. ‘The reason why he has 
always forbidden you the use of a mirror is, that even spirits have no 
power over reflected light; and, though he may keep himself forever 
invisible to you, the image of him given back by a mirror is a thing 
over which he has no control, and will be as apparent to your eyes as 
that of any other being. I will procure such a mirror for you presently, 
and place it in this hall, where we will curtain it before his coming, so 
that he may suspect nothing.” 

Little Pearlie’s eager, but darkened countenance expressed how 
much she longed to know for herself the truth or falsehood of this dread- 
ful news. So Rabidissa, without waiting for words, passed out of the 
palace, and soon returned, bringing with her a great Venetian mirror, 
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which she had stolen from the Isle of Cyprus. She placed this against 
the wall; and at once, with eager, trembling steps, Little Pearlie 
hastened to look upon herself once more. None but women can under- 
stand the emotion with which she now gazed at herself for the first 
time after so many years. In her first delight she even forgot the 
agony of her doubt about Neverborn’s eyes, but only exulted in the 
perfect loveliness into which she had developed. Then, however, 
came the thought of his joy in her beauty, and with it the memory of 
that fell traitress’s words, and she almost sunk to the earth in the 
tremor of dread lest after all her matchless beauty was unknown to her 
husband, and how could she feel sure of his continued love without 
that spell to keep it? The mirror was now curtained by Rabidissa, 
who bade farewell to the distressed lady, and seemed to leave the 
palace ; but she really ascended into the dome to see from that place 
what should follow. ‘The hours were long and dreary for Little Pearlie, 
as she waited in wild impatience, with flushed cheeks and beating heart, 
for the coming of her husband. At last, with a start of nervous horror, 
she heard the fond greeting of the unseen Neverborn. She was barely 
conscious of hearing him say that Queen Titania, charmed with their 
dear ‘T'wingift, had kept him at court for a few days; but she hastened, 
while he was yet talking, to draw aside the curtain from the mirror, and 
look for the eyes she feared were not to be seen. Dazzling in their 
radiance, but soft at first as effulgent stars, they shone upon her ; but 
she had hardly time to note with gladness their look of yearning love, 
and take in at a glance the noble features grouped around them, when 
they darkened, not with anger, but with an expression of ineffable sad- 
ness, as he cried, “ Oh, my darling, you have brought the curse upon 
us! ‘The decree of Oberon you have broken, and, alas, we must part ! 
Our boy, too, our boy is a hostage at the court. I must hasten to see 
what my pleading can do to soften the wrath of Oberon. It is well 
that ‘Titania loves the boy. Farewell, beloved! I dare not even kiss 
you.” And amid fearful thunderings and black rushings of the spirits 
of Night through the air, he ascended on his way to the Meteor Isle. 
Just before him.flew the malevolent hag, Rabidissa, and he at once 
divined that it was all her work. Pursuing her with a fury of wrath, 
he hurled fire at her, and drove her, steaming with sulphur, into the 
regions of nether air. But he could not stop to wreak all his vengeance 
upon her. Eager to make peace for his dear wife at the court of the 
sovereign, he hurried on toward the Meteor Isle. 

Poor Little Pearlie, almost distracted with remorse, shame, and 
sorrow, lay half-fainting on the floor of the hall, the only drop of 
comfort in the cup of bitterness brought to her lips by her aiming at 
forbidden knowledge being the new revelation of the extent of her 
husband’s love in all its pitying, forgiving, regretful tenderness. ‘Time 
passed, but she knew nothing, felt nothing, being only dimly conscious 
that the palace was deserted by all the unseen beings who had served 
her so joyously. ‘The fatal mirror had been shattered by the fearful 
thunderings which had followed upon her transgression of Oberon’s 
law. All the living things around, flowers, birds, and butterflies, sung 
a mournful wail, passionate and dreadful in its bitter monotony. Time 
passed, and she knew nothing with any real sense of life, until she 
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felt herself suddenly seized by her beautiful long hair, and looking up, 
saw the hag, Rabidissa, beautiful still, but with a frightful expression 
on her features and a fearful glittering of hate in her serpent eyes. 
“Now,” cried the wicked fairy, “is my hour, and I will take you back, 
presumptuous mortal, to your base earth. Never more can you steal 
the heart of a prince of air. Oberon will permit no more these dis- 
gusting alliances. Open your eyes still wider, that you may see all 
your miserable fate. Wretch! you are in no tender hands now!” So 
saying, without paying the least attention to poor Little Pearlie’s piteous 
entreaties, she dragged her by her beautiful tresses up into the darkened 
air, and, letting her hang below her in mid-air, began to descend with 
fearful swiftness toward the earth. A great stench of sulphur pervaded 
the air; dismal bats of vast size flew around them; the hootings of 
ow!s rang in Little Pearlie’s ears ; and derisive laughter, as if of hosts 
of mocking demons, came in shrill and discordant sounds across the 
black waste of sultry air. Down, down they went, fitful gleams of 
lightning showing the poor little thing all the horrors which had no 
voice wherewith to terrify her. At last they came to earth, alighting 
on a bleak plain, desert and bare, save for a little shrivelled grass which 
pricked her poor little feet. Here the fell fairy with one yell of mockery 
left her to her fate. The poor Little Pearlie, almost despairing, but 
with love still in her heart, yearning and panting with a hope that 
would not utterly perish, and nerving her to live in spite of all that 
might happen, wandered blindly through the wild waste, seeking for a 
land where something friendly lived. 

No heart shall be pained with the tale of all that she suffered in 
journeying from land to land, helped sometimes by kindly human beings, 
but often hungry and footsore, and parched with thirst. Many weary 
days, many bitter nights passed over her forlorn little head, before she 
came within sight of her native village. With trembling footsteps and 
anxious heart she drew near to her mother’s door, stopping first at the 
little spring to kiss the spot where she had first heard fairy greetings, 
and from which she had been taken up into the air to be reared for 
her dear Neverborn. Her mother was still alive, very aged with sorrow- 
ing for her lost child, but with eyes yet sound enough to know her be- 
loved daughter. <A sad heart and the weary toil of travel, with so 
many sufferings passed through, had so dimmed the beauty of upper 
air which had come upon Little Pearlie, that she was now more like 
her old self as achild of earth, only the innocent glee of her youth 
was gone. She told her mother all her story ; but the good old dame 
thought her child’s brain was crazed, and could not believe the strange 
things she related. But, deeply as she grieved over the change which 
she thought had befallen her, still her dear girl was alive and at home 
once more; and so she caressed her and rejoiced in her presence, 
petting her from day to day, as if she were a little child. ‘Three 
months they lived on in this way together, when at last the old dame, 
shaken by the surprise of her newborn happiness, sickened and died. 
Little Pearlie wept much for her mother, but more still at the thought 
that her beloved Neverborn, and Twingift, the apple of her eye, had 
not yet found her. She never once, no, not for a moment, doubted 
their love ; and she never ceased to hope that this rich love would not 
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weary, until it had worked forgiveness for all, at the court of Oberon, 
and had sought her out and borne her back in triumph. 

One morning, a few days after the death of her mother, she went 
down to the spring, and stooped, as she always did, to kiss the spot 
she loved so dearly. Before she could rise again, a voice she knew — 
ah, so well ! — called to her, “ Darling!” and the next moment she was 
in her Neverborn’s arms, this time invisible only from the blinding tears 
of joy which rained from her eyes. Those dear arms only released 
her to give her to the embrace of her son, who stood by his side, and 
kissed his mother with a rapture such as he had never felt before. 
They had won at last Oberon’s forgiveness, through Titania’s interces- 
sion ; had subdued in a war of fire the revolted legions of Mazinderan, 
stirred up to rebellion by the wicked Rabidissa ; and had then hastened 
to Little Pearlie’s earthly home, hopeful of finding her there. Happy 
once more, they took air at once for the green isle above in which they 
had been so happy before; and, soon reaching it, they once more 
possessed their beautiful palace in bliss. Never more did Little Pearlie 
sulier sorrow. 

ERLE BERTIE. 


DONA CLARA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
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T twilight strayed the Alcaldé’s daughter 
A Her garden’s flowery paths along, 
While o’er the quiet, murmuring water 

Came cymbal-clang and festive song.— 
“Out on their weary, stupid dances ; 
Out on their hateful cavaliers ; 
Ah, how I loathe their amorous glances, 
Their kindling hopes, their trembling fears. 
Life gives me now one only pleasure, 
The memory of the dear unknown,— 
My soul’s best hope, my heart’s own treasure, 
Dearer than all expression grown,— 
Who to my lattice gently stealing 
Beneath the glimmer of Love’s star, 
Responsive struck the chords of feeling 
To the soft notes of his guitar. 
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Heaven! what a form, what grace, what fire, 
What passion sparkles in his eye; 
Saint George himself could ne’er aspire 
To greater grace and dignity.” 
Thus Dojfia Clara, as she crushes 
With dainty step the violet’s pride: 
Why starts the maid with rosy blushes ?>— 
Her handsome lover ’s at her side. 
And, hand in hand, the lovers wander 
In a delicious dream of bliss, 
Low whispers, murmuring ever fonder, 
Exhale in music on a kiss. 





And o’er them beams the soft moon’s lustre, 
And amorous zephyrs gently sigh ; 
The blushing roses, as they cluster, 
Listen in silent ecstasy. 
And gently sway the blooming roses, 
Deepening with a purple hue ; 
The dreamy lily slowly closes 
Her fainting lips to kiss the dew.— 
“Sweet angel, by those eyes that light me, 
Ah, tell me why that blush so red ?”— 
“It was the gnats and they did bite me; 
The hateful summer gnats,” she said. 
“Vile summer gnats, to me as hateful 
As swarming hordes of hook-nosed Jews.”— 
“Then, my own darling, we'll be grateful 
That we can curse those base Hebrews.”- 
Down the almond blossoms showered 





All their store of glowing white, 
And their heavy perfume lowered 
On the pinions of the night. 
“Nay, but, sweet one, dost thou love me? 
Is thy dear heart mine, all mine?” 
“By the heaven that beams above me, 
Darling, I am thine, all thine. 
Let the Powers above me hear it, 
And record the oath I use: 
By the Saviour dear, I swear it, 
Jesus, slain by hang-dog Jews.” 
“Leave them both alone, my dearest,” 
Smiling gently, says the knight ; 
And the dreamy lilies fairest 
Swung around them, steeped in light.— 
“Tell me, honey-lips,” he muttered, 
“Hast thou sworn me no false oath ?”— 
How her timid bosom fluttered !— 


“Dear one, wherefore doubt my troth ? 
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Know you not these veins are painted 
By a tide of purest hue? 
Not one drop of blood is tainted 
By false Moor or curséd Jew.”— 
He replies, in tones caressing, 
“Let the Jews and Pagans rest ;” 
Then came long and panting kissing, 
Love beseeching and love blest. 
From the grove Love’s feathered singer 
Joyful pours the nuptial lay, 
And the glow-worms round them linger, 
Nuptial torches bright and gay. 
All is hushed: no leaflet mutters : 
Modest roses veil their eyes: 
Nought the languid zephyr flutters 
Save soft words and smothered sighs. 
And now, along the darkening river 
Came trumpet-blast and cymbal clear ; 
The panting maid did start and quiver, 
As starts the timid, hunted deer. 
“Hark, love,” she cries, “I needs must leave thee ; 
That trumpet-call is true love’s knell; 
But ere I go—do not deceive me — 
Thy cherished name and lineage tell !”— 
He kissed her rosy finger tips : 
He kissed her dark and glossy hair: 
He kissed her glowing, pouting lips, 
And then spoke out that cavalier. 
“And wouldst thou then, sweet love, discover 
The name and lineage that I bear? 
I, who am bless’d as thy true lover! 
Well, listen then the truth to hear. 
Son of Don Isaac Ben Manassa, 
Whose pious learning ’s much in vogue ; 
He lives esteemed in Saragossa, 
Grand Rabbi of the Synagogue!” 


ANNAH, Ga., October, 1869. ie. ae 
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“ And scenes, long past, of jo 
Came wiklering o’er his age 
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NO. 1.— THE GOOSEPOND SCHOOL. 
CHAPTER V. 

R. MEADOWS now set about what was the only agreeable 

portion of the duties of his new vocation, the punishment of 
offenders. The lawyers tell us that, of all the departments of the law, 
the zindicatory is the most important. This element of the Goosepond 
establishment had been cultivated so much that it had at last become 
almost the only one that was consulted at all. As for the declaratory 
and the directory, they seemed to be considered, when clearly under- 
stood, as impediments to a fair showing and proper development of the 
vindicatory, insomuch that the last was often by their means disap- 
pointed of its victim. Sometimes, when his urchins would not “ miss,” 
or violate some of his numerous laws, Mr. Meadows used, in the plenitude 
of his power, to put the vindicatory first — punish an offender, and then 
declare what the latter had done to be an offence, and then rect him 
that he had better not do so any more. This Mr. Meadows seemed 
to owe a grudge to society. Whether this was because society had not 
given him a father as it had done to almost everybody else, or because 
it had interfered in the peaceful occupation which he had inherited 
from his grandfather (as if to avenge itself on him for violating one of 
its express commands that such as he should inherit from nobody),— 
did not appear. But he owed it, and he delighted in paying it off in 
his peculiar way ; this was by beating the children of kjs school, every 
one of whom had a father. Eminently combative byy nature, it was 
both safest and most satisfactory to wage his warfare on this general 
scale. So, on this fine morning, by way of taking up another instal- 
ment of this immense debt, which like most other debts seemed as if 
it never would get fully paid, he took down his bundle of rods from 
two pegs in one of the logs on which he had placed them, selected one 
fit for his purpose, and taking his position in the middle of the space 
between the fireplace and the rows of desks, he sat down in his chair. 
A cheerful, but by no means a gladsome smile overspread his counten- 
ance as he said: 

“Them spellin’ classes and readin’ classes, and them others that’s 
got to be whipped, all but Sam Pate and Asa Boatright, come to the 
circus.” 

Five or six boys and as many girls, from eight to thirteen years old, 
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came up, and sitting down on the front bench which extended all along 
the length of the two rows of desks, pulled off their shoes and stock- 
ings. ‘The boys then rolled up their pants, and the girls lifted the 
skirts of their frocks to their knees, and having made a ring around 
Mr. Meadows as he sat in his chair, all began a brisk trot. ‘They had 
described two or three revolutions, and Mr. Meadows was straightening 
his switch, when Asa Boatright ran up, and, crying piteously, said: 

“Please sir, Mr. Meadows — oh pray do sir, Mr. Meadows — let me 
go into the circus!” 

Mr. Meadows rose up and was about to strike ; but another thought 
seemed to occur to him. He looked at him amusedly for a moment, 
and pointed to his seat. Asatookit. Mr. Meadows resumed his chair, 
and went into the exciting part of the exhibition by tapping the legs, 
both male and female, as they trotted around him. This was done at 
first very gently, and almost lovingly. But as the sport warmed in in- 
terest, the blows increased in rapidity and violence. The children be- 
gan to cry out, and then Mr. Meadows struck the harder ; for it was a 
rule (oh he was a mighty man for rules, this same Mr. Meadows) that 
whoever cried the loudest should be hit the hardest. He kept up this 
interesting exercise until he had given them about twenty-five lashes 
apiece. He then ceased. ‘They stopped instantly, walked around him 
once, then seating themselves upon the bench they resumed their shoes 
and stockings, and went to their seats. One girl, thirteen years old, 
Henrietta Bangs, had begged him to let her keep on her stockings ; 
but Mr. Meadows was too firm a disciplinarian to allow it. When 
the circus was over she put on her shoes, and taking up her stockings 
and putting them under her apron, she went to her seat and sobbed as 
if her heart was broken. 

Allen Thigpen looked at her for a moment, and then he turned his 
eyes slowly around and looked at Brinkly Glisson. The latter did not 
notice him. He sat with his hands in his pockets and his lips com- 
pressed. Allen knew what struggle was going on, but he could not tell 
how it was going to end. Mr. Meadows rested three minutes. 

It has possibly occurred to those who may be reading this little his- 
tory that it was a strange thing in Asa Boatright, who so well knew all 
the ways of Mr. Meadows, that he should have expressed so decisive a 
wish to take part in this last described exhibition,—an exhibition 
which, however entertaining to Mr. Meadows as it doubtless was, and 
might be perchance to other persons placed in the attitude of specta- 
tors merely, could not be in the highest degree agreeable to one in the 
attitude which Master Asa must have foreseen that he would be made 
to assume had Mr. Meadows vouchsafed to yield to his request. But 
Asa Boatright was not a fool, nor was he a person who had no care for 
his physical wellbeing. In other words, Asa Boatright knew what he 
was about. 

“Sam Pate and Asa Boatright!” exclaimed Mr. Meadows, after his 
rest. ‘Come out here and go to horsin’.” 

The two nags came out. Master Pate playfully inclined himself 
forward, and Master Boatright leaped with some agility upon his back. 
The former, gathering the latter’s legs under his arms, and drawing as 
tightly as possible his pants across his middle, began galloping gaily 
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around the area before the fireplace. Mr. Meadows, after taking a 
fresh hickory, began to apply it with great force and precision to that 
part of Master Boatright’s little body which, in his present attitude, 
was most exposed. Every application of this kind caused that young 
gentleman to scream to the utmost of the strength of his voice, and 
even to make spasmodic efforts to kick, which Master Pate, being for 
the occasion a horse, was to understand as an expression on the part 
of his rider that he should get on faster, and so Master Pate must 
frisk and prance and otherwise imitate a horse as well as possible in 
the circumstances. Now, the circumstances being that as soon as 
Master Boatright should have ridden long enough to become incapa- 
citated from riding a real horse with comfort, they were to reverse posi- 
tions, Master Boatright becoming horse and himself rider, they were 
hardly sufficient to make him entirely forget his identity in the persona- 
tion of that quadruped. He did his best, though, in the circumstances, 
such as they were, and not only frisked and pranced but actually 
neighed several times. When Asa was placed in the condition hinted 
at above, he was allowed to dismount. Sam having mounted on his 
back, it was truly stirring to the feelings to see the latter kick and the 
former prance. This was always the best part of the show. A rule of 
this exercise was that, when the rider should dismount and become 
horse, he was to act well his part or be made to resume the part of 
rider,—a prospect not at all agreeable, each one decidedly preferring to 
be horse. Sam was about three years older and fifteen pounds heavier 
than Asa. Now, while Asa had every motive which as sensible a 
horse as he was could have to do his best, yet he was so sore, and Sam, 
with the early prospect of butting his brains out, was so heavy, that he 
had great difficulties. He exhibited the most laudable desire and 
made the most faithful efforts to prance, but he could not keep his 
feet. Finding that he could do no great things at prancing, he en- 
deavored to make up by neighing. When Sam would cry out and kick, 
Asa would neigh. He would occasionally run against the wall and 
neigh as if he was perfectly delighted. He would lift up one foot and 
neigh. He would put it down, lift up the other and neigh. ‘Then wher 
he would attempt to lift up both feet at once, he would fall down an 
neigh. But he would neigh even in the act of rising, apparently re- 
solved to convince the world that, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, he was as real and as plucky a little horse as had ever trotted. 
Never before had Asa acted his part so well in the Horsin’ at the 
Goosepond. Never had horse, with such odds on his back, neighed 
so lustily. Sam screamed and kicked. Asa pranced and neighed, 
until at last, as he stumbled violently against the bench, Sam let go his 
hold upon Asa’s neck, in order to avoid breaking his own, and fell 
sprawling on his belly under a desk. ‘This sudden removal of the 
burden from Asa’s back made his efforts to recover from his false step 
successful beyond all calculation, and he fell backward, headforemost, 
upon the floor. Mr. Meadows, contrary to his wont, roared with laughter. 
His soul was satisfied ; he dropped his switch, and ordered them to 
their seats. ‘They obeyed, and sat down with that graduated declen- 
sion of body in which experience had taught them to be prudent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ArTeEr the close of the last performance, Mr. Meadows seemed to need 
another resting spell. This lasted five minutes. He always liked to 
be as fresh as possible for the next scene. ‘The most interesting, the 
most exciting, and in some respects the most delightful exercise was 
yet to follow. ‘This was the punishment of Brinkly Glisson, It was 
curious to see how he did enjoy it. He was never so agreeable at play- 
time or in the afternoon as when he had beaten Brinkly in the morning. 
If he recited well, and there was no pretext for beating him, Mr. 
Meadows was sadder and gloomier than usual for the remainder of the 
day, and looked as if he felt that he had been wronged with impunity. 

Now, Brinkly was one of the best boys in the world. He was the 
only son of a poor widow, who, at much sacrifice, had sent him to 
school. He had pitched and tended the crop of a few acres around 
the house, and she had procured the promise of a neighbor to help her 
in gathering it when ripe. Brinkly was the apple of her eye, the idol 
of her heart. He was to her as we always think of him of whom it 
was said, ‘ He was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.’ 
And Brinkly had rewarded her love and care with all the feelings of 
his honest and affectionate heart. He was more anxious to learn for 
her sake than his own. He soon came to read tolerably well, and was 
advanced to geography. How proud was the widow when she bought 
the new geography and atlas with the proceeds of four pairs of socks 
which (sweet labor of love!) she had knit with her own hands. What 
a world of knowledge she thought there must be in a book with five 
times as many pages as a spelling-book, and in those great red, blue, 
and pink pictures, covering a whole page a foot square, and all this 
knowledge to become the property of Brinkly! But Brinkly soon found 
that geography was above his present capacity, and so told Mr. Meadows. 
That gentleman received the communication with displeasure ; said that 
what was the matter with him was laziness, and that laziness, of all the 
qualities which a boy had, was the one which he knew best what to do 
with. He then took to beating him. Brinkly, after the first beating, 
which was a light one, went home and told his mother of it, and inti- 
mated his intention not to take another. ‘The widow was sorely dis- 
tressed, and knew not what todo. On the one hand was her grief to 
know her son was unjustly beaten, and his spirit cowed ; for she knew 
that he studied all the time he had, and though uneducated herself, she 
was not like many other parents of her day who thought that the best 
means to develop the mind was to beat the body. But on the other 
hand would be the disappointment of his getting an education if he 
should leave the school, there being then no other in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘This, thought the poor woman, was the worse horn of the 
dilemma ; and so she wept, and begged him, as he loved her, to sub- 
mit to Mr. Meadows. He should have the more time for study; she 
would chop the wood and feed the stock ; he should have all the time 
at home to himself; he could get it, she knew he could; it would 
come to him after a while. 

Brinkly yielded ; but how many a hard struggle he made to continue 
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that submission, no one knew but he, — not even his mother, for he 
concealed from her as much as he could the treatment which he had 
received and the suffering which he had endured. Mr. Meadows could 
see this struggle sometimes. He knew that the boy was not afraid of 
him. He saw it in his eye every time he beat him, and it was this which 
afforded him such a satisfaction to beat him. He wished to subdue 
him, and he had not succeeded. Brinkly would never beg nor weep, 
Mr. Meadows often thought he was on the point of resisting him ; but 
he knew the reason why he did not, and while he hated him for it, he 
trusted that it would last. Yet he often doubted whether it would or 
not; and thus the matter became so intensely exciting that he con- 
tinually sought.for opportunities of bringing itup. He loved to tempt 
him. He had no doubt but that he could easily manage him in an 
even combat ; but he did not wish it to come to that. He only gloried 
in goading him almost to resistance, and then seeing him yield. 

Have we not all seen how the showman adapts himself to the different 
animals of the menagerie? How quickly and sharply he speaks to the 
lesser animals who jump over his hand and back, and over and back 
again, and then crouch in submission as he passes by! But when he 
goes to the lion, you can scarcely hear his low tones as he commands 
him to use and perform his part, and is not certain whether the king of 
the beasts will do as he is bidden or not. Doubts like these were in 
the mind of Mr. Meadows when he was about to set upon Brinkly 
Glisson ; but the greater these doubts, the more he enjoyed the trial. 
After a short rest from the fatigues of the last exercise, during which 
he curiously and seriously eyed the lad, he rose from his seat, paced 
slowly across the room once or twice, and taking a hickory switch, the 
longest of all he had, he stopped in the middle of the floor, and in a 
low, quiet tone, said : 

“ Brinkly Glisson, come.” 

Allen had been eyeing Brinkly all the time since the close of the 
circus. He saw the conflict which was going on in his soul, and when 
Mr. Meadows had burst into the paroxysm of laughter at the untoward 
ending of the ‘horsin’,’ he thought he saw that the conflict was ended. 

Slowly and calmly Brinkly rose from his seat, and walked up and 
stood before Mr. Meadows. 

“Why, hi!” thought Allen. 

“Off with your coat, sir,” — low and gentle, and with a countenance 
almost smiling. Brinkly stood motionless. But he had done so once 
or twice before, in similar circumstances, and at length yielded. “Off 
with it, sir,’ — louder and not so gentle. No motion on Brinkly’s part, 
not even in his eyes, which looked steadily into the master’s, with a 
meaning which he nearly, but not quite understood. 

“ Aint you going to pull off that coat, sir?” 

“What for?” asked Brinkly. 

“ What for, sir?” 

“Yes, sir ; what for?” 

“ Because I am going to give you this hickory, you impudent scoun- 
drel ; and if you don’t pull it off this minute, I’ll give you sich a beatin’ 
as’ll make you feel like you never was whipped before since you was 
born. Aint you going to pull it off, sir?” 
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“Not now, sir.” 

Allen wriggled on his seat, and his face shone as the full moon. Mr. 
Meadows retreated a step, and holding his switch two feet from the 
larger end, he raised that end to strike. 

“Stop one minute, if you please.” 

Mr. Meadows lowered his arm, and his face smileda triumph. This 
was the first time Brinkly had ever begged. He chuckled. Allen 
looked disappointed. 

“Stop, eh? Lyi! This end looks heavy, does it? Well, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if it warn’t sorter heavy. Will you pull off your coat now, 
sir?” 

“Mr. Meadows, I asked you to stop because I wanted to say a few 
words to you. You have beat me and beat me, worse than you ought 
to beat a dog,” (Allen’s face getting right again) ; “ and God in heaven 
knows that, in the time that I have come to school to you, I have tried 
as hard as a boy ever did to please you and get my lessons. I can’t 
understand that geography, and I aint been reading long enough to 
understand it. I have asked you to let me quit. Mother has asked 
you. You wouldn’t do it; but beat me, and beat me, and beat me,” 
(there is no telling whether Allen wants to laugh or to cry), “ and now, 
the more I study it, the more I don’t understand it. I would have quit 
school long ago, but mother was so anxious for me to learn, and made 
me come. And nowI have took off my coat to you the last time.” 
(Ah! now there is a great tear in Allen’s eye.) “Listen to me,” (as 
the teacher’s hand makes a slight motion) ; “don’t strike me. I know 
I’m not learning anything, and your beating aint going to make me 
learn any faster. If you are determined to keep me in this geography, 
and to beat me, just say so, and I’ll take my hat and books and go 
home. I’d like to not come to-day, but I thought I knew my lesson. 
Now, I say again, don’t, for God’s sake, don’t strike me.” And he 
raised up both his hands, pale and trembling. 

It would be impossible to describe the surprise and rage expressed 
on the face of Mr. Meadows during the delivery and at the close of 
this little harangue. He looked at the boy a moment. His counte- 
nance expressed the deepest sadness; but there was nothing in it like 
defiance or threatening. It was simply sad and beseeching. The 
master hesitated, and looked around upon his school. It would not 
do to retreat now, he thought. With an imprecation, he raised his 
switch and struck with all his might. 

“My God!” cried the boy ; but in an instant sadness and beseeching 
passed from his face. The long pent-up resentment of his soul gushed 
forth, and the fury of a demon glared from his eyes. He was pre- 
paring to spring upon Mr. Meadows, when the latter, by a sudden rush, 
caught him and thrust him backward over the front bench. They both 
tumbled on the floor, between the rows of desks, Mr. Meadows upper- 
most. 

“It’s come,” said Allen, quietly, as he rose and looked down upon 
the combatants. 

Mr. Meadows attempted to disengage himself and rise ; but Brinkly 
would rise with him. After several attempts at this, Brinkly managed 
to get upon one knee, and by a violent jerk to bring Mr. Meadows 

42 
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down upon the floor, where they were, in the phraseology of the wrest- 
ling ring, cross and pile. Mr. Meadows shouted to two or three of the 
boys to hold Brinkly until he could rise. They rose to obey, but Allen, 
without saying a word, put out his hand before them, and motioning 
them to their seats, they resumed them. And now the contest set in 
for good, Mr. Meadows struggling to recover his advantage, and 
Brinkly to improve what he had gained. The former’s right arm was 
thrown across the latter’s neck, his right hand wound in and pulling 
violently his hair, while his left hand pressed against his breast, 
Brinkly’s left leg was across Mr. Meadows’ middle, and with his right 
against a stationary desk, his right arm bent and lying under him like 
a lizard’s, and his left in Mr. Meadows’ shirt-collar, he struggled to 
get uppermost ; but whenever he attempted to raise his head, that 
hand wound in his hair would instantly bring it back to the floor. 
When Mr. Meadows would attempt to disengage himself from under- 
neath Brinkly’s leg, that member, assisted by its brother from the 
desk, against which it was pressed, held it like the boa holds the 
bullock. Oh, Mr. Meadows, Mr. Meadows! you don’t know the 
boy that grapples with you. You have never known anything at all 
about him, Mr. Meadows. You blow, Mr. Meadows! See! Brinkly 
blows not half so hard. Remember, you walk a mile to and from 
the school, and Brinkly seven, often running the first half. Besides, 
there is something in Brinkly’s soul which will not let him tire. The 
remembrance of long continued wrongs, which cannot longer be borne ; 
the long subdued but now inextinguishable desire of revenge ; every 
hostile feeling but fear—all these are now dominant in that simple 
heart, and they have made of him a man, and if you hope to conquer 
you must fight as you never have fought before, and never may have to 
fight again. 

Your right hand pulls less vigorously at the hair of Brinkly’s ascend- 
ing head. Look there! Brinkly’s leg has moved an inch further across 
you! Wring and twist, Mr. Meadows, for right under that leg, if any- 
where for you, is now the post of honor. Can’t you draw out your left 
leg, and plant it against the desk behind you, as Brinkly does with his 
right. Alas! no. Brinkly has now made a hook of Azs left, and his 
heel is pressing close into the cavity behind your knee. Ah! that was 
an unlucky move for you then, Mr. Meadows, when you let Brinkly’s 
hair go, and thrust both of your hands at his eyes. You must have 
done that in a passion. But you are raking him some now, that is 
certain. But see there, now! he has released his grasp at your shirt- 
collar, and thrown his left arm over you. Good morning to you now, 
Mr. Meadows! 

In the instant that Mr. Meadows had released his hold upon his 
hair, Brinkly, though he was being gouged terribly, released his hold 
upon his collar, threw his arm over his neck, and pushing with all his 
might with his right leg against the desk, and making a corresponding 
pull with his left, he succeeded in getting fully upon him; then, spring- 
ing up quick as lightning, as Mr. Meadows, panting, his eyes gleaming 
with the fury of an enraged tigress, was attempting to rise, he dealt 
him a blow in the face with his fist which sent him back bleeding like 
a butchered beast. Once more the master attempted to rise, and those 
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who saw it will never forget that piteous spectacle of rage, and shame, 
and pain, and fear. Once more Brinkly struck him back. How that 
brave boy’s face shone out with those gaudia certaminis which the brave 
always feel when in the midst of an inevitable and righteous combat! 
Springing upon his adversary again, and seizing his arms and pinioning 
them under his knees, he wound his hands in his shaggy hair, and 
raising his head, thrust it down several times with all his might against 
the floor. 

“Spare me! for God’s sake, spare me!” cried Mr. Meadows, in 
tones never before heard from him in that house. 

Brinkly stopped. “Spare you!” he said, now panting himself. “ Yes! 
you who never spared anything that you could hurt! Poor cruel 
coward! You loved to beat other people, and gloried in seeing them 
suffering, and when they begged you to spare them, you laughed — 
you did. Oh, how I have heard you laugh, when they asked you to 
spare them! And now you are beat yourself and whipped, you beg 
like a dog. Yes, and I will spare you,” he continued, rising from him. 
“It would be a pity to beat any such a poor cowardly human any 
longer. Now go! and make them poor things there go to horsin’ 
again, and cut ’em in two again; and then get in the circus ring, and 
make them others, girls and all— yes, girls and all—hold up their 
clothes and trot around you, and when they cry like you, and beg you 
to spare ’em, do you laugh again!” 

He rose and turned away from him. Gathering up his books, he 
went to the peg whereon his hat was hanging, and was in the act of 
taking it down, when a sudden revulsion of feeling came over him, 
and he sat down and wept. 

Oh, the feelings in that poor boy’s breast! The recollection of 
the cruel wrongs which he had suffered; of the motives, so full of 
pious duty, which had made him endure them ; the thought of how 
mistaken had been the wish of his mother that he should endure them ; 
and then of how terribly they had been avenged. These all meeting 
at once in his gentle but untaught spirit, overcame it, and broke it into 
weeping. 

Meanwhile, other things were going on. Mr. Meadows, haggard, 
bruised, bleeding, covered with dirt, slunk off towards the fireplace, sat 
down in his chair, and buried his face in his hands. The pupils had 
been in the highest states of alternate alarm and astonishment. They 
were now all standing about their seats, looking alternately at Brinkly 
and Mr. Meadows, but at the latter mostly. Their countenances plainly 
indicated that this was a sight which, in their minds, had never before 
been vouchsafed to mortal vision. A schoolmaster whipped! beat! 
choked! his head bumped! and that by one of his pupils! And that 
schoolmaster, Mr. Meadows ! — Mr. Meadows, who, ten minutes before, 
had been in the exercise of sovereign and despotic authority. And 
then to hear him beg! A schoolmaster !— Mr. Meadows!—to hear 
him actually beg Brinkly to spare him! These poor children actually 
began to feel not only pity, but some resentment at what had been done. 
They were terrified, and to some extent miserable at the sight of so 
much power, so much authority, so much royalty dishonored and laid 
low. Brinkly seemed to them to have been transformed. He was a 
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murderer! a REGICIDE!! Talk of the divine right of kings! There 
was never more reverence felt for it than the children in country schools 
felt for the kingly dignity of the schoolmaster of fifty years agone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ALLEN THIGPEN was the only one of the pupils who did not entirely 
lose his wits while the events of the last few minutes were taking place. 
While the contest was even between the combatants, he stood gazing 
down upon them with the most intense interest. His body was bent 
down slightly, and his arms were extended in a semicircle, as if to 
exclude the rest of the world from a scene which he considered all his 
own. When Mr. Meadows called for quarter, Allen folded his arms 
across his breast, and to a tune which was meant for ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
and which sounded indeed more like that than any other, he sang as 
he turned off, 


“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 


When Mr. Meadows had taken his seat, he looked at him for a moment 
or two as if hesitating what todo. He then walked slowly to him and 
delivered the following oration: 

“Tt’s come to it at last, jest as I said. I seen it from the fust; you 
ought to a seen it yourself, but you wouldn’t, ur you couldn’t, and I don’t 
know which, and it makes no odds which you didn’t. I did, and now 
it’s come, and sich a beatin’, Jerusalem! But don’t you be too much 
took aback by it. You warn’t goin’ to keep school here no longern to- 
day, nohow. Now, I had laid off in my mind to have gin you a duckin’ 
this very day ; and I'll tell you for why. Not as I’ve got anything par- 
ticklar agin you, myself; you have not said one word out of the way to 
me this whole term. But, in the fust place, it’s not my opinion, nor 
haint been for some time, that you are fitten to be a schoolmaster. 
Thar’s them sums in intrust — intrust is the very thing and the onliest 
thing I wanted to learn —I say, thar’s them sums in intrust, which I 
can’t work and which you can’t show me how to work, or haint yit, 
though I’ve been cypherin’ in it now two months. And thar’s Mely 
Jones, that’s in the same, and she haint learnt ’em neither, and dinged 
if I believe all the fault’s in me and her, and in course it can’t be in 
the book. But that aint the main thing; its your imposin’ disposition. 
If this here schoolhouse,” he continued, looking around, “if this here 
schoolhouse haint seen more unmerciful beatin’ than any other school- 
house in this country, then I say it’s a pity that thar’s any sich a thing 
as education. And if the way things has been car’d on in this here 
schoolhouse sense you’ve been in it is the onliest way of getting of a 
education, then I say again it’s a pity thar’s sich a thing. It haint worth 
while for me to name over all the ways you’ve had of tormentin’ o’ these 
children. You know ’em; I know ’em; everybody about this here 
schoolhouse knows ’em. Now, as I said before, I had laid off to a gin 
you a duckin’ this very day, and this morning I was going to let Brinkly 
into it, tell I found that the time I seen was a comin’ in him was done 
come ; and I knowed he wouldn’t jine in duckin’ you on account of his 
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mother. Now I’ve been thinking o’ this for more’n two weeks, bekase— 
now listen to me ; didn’t you say you was from South Calliner?” 

Pausing for, but not receiving an answer, he continued : 

“Yes, that’s what you said. Well, now I’ve heern a man —a travel- 
lin’ man — who staid all night at our house on his way to Fluriday, say 
he knowed you. You aint from South Calliner ; I wish you was, but 
you aint ; you’re from Georgy, and I’m ashamed to say it. He ast me, 
seein’ me a studyin’, who I went to school to, and when I told him,” 
(Mr. Meadows appearing to be listening) ‘ Meadows,’ says he, ‘what 
Meadows?’ ‘Iserl,’saysI. ‘Iserl Meadows a schoolmaster?’ says he, 
and he laughed, he did ; he laughed fit to kill hisself. Well, he told 
me whar you was raised, and who you was. But you needn’t be too 
bad skeered. I aint told it to the fust human, and I aint going to, tell 
you leave. Now, I had laid off, as I told you, to gin you a duckin’, 
but I hadn’t the heart to do it, and you in the fix you are now at the 
present. Nuff sed, as I seed in a bar-room in Augusty on a piece of 
pasteboard, under the words ‘ No credit,’ when I was thar. Wonder if 
thar’s going to be much more schoolin’ here?” 

Saying which, Allen puckered up his mouth as if for a whistle, and 
stalked back to his seat. 

Mr. Meadows, during the last few sentences of this harangue, had 
exhibited evidences of a new emotion. When Allen told him what the 
traveller had said, he looked up with a countenance full of terror, and 
on Allen assuring him that he had not mentioned it, he had again 
buried his face in his hands. When Allen went back to his seat, he 
rose, and beckoning to him imploringly, they went out of the house 
together a few steps and stopped. 

“T never done you any harm,” said Mr. Meadows. 

“You never did, certin, shore,” answered Allen, “nor no particklar 
good. But that’s neither here nor thar ; what do you want?” 

“Don’t tell what you heard tell I git away.” 

“Didn’t I say I wouldn’t? But you must leave toler’ble soon. I 
can’t keep it long. I fairly eech to tell it now.” 

The schoolmaster stood a moment, turning his hat in his hands, as 
if hesitating what sort of leave to take. He timidly offered Allen his 
hand. 

“T’d ruther not,” said Allen, and for the first time seemed a little em- 
barrassed. Suddenly the man hauled his hat on his head, and walked 
away. He had just entered the path in the thicket, and turning unob- 
served, he paused, and looked back at the schoolhouse. And oh, the 
anger, the impotent rage, the chagrin and shame which were depicted 
on his bloodshot face! No exiled monarch ever felt more grief and 
misery than he felt at that moment. He paused but for a moment; 
then raising both his hands, and shaking them towards the house, 
without saying a word, he turned again and almost ran along the path. 

After he had gone, and not until he had gotten out of sight, Allen, 
to whom all eyes were turned (except Brinkly’s, who yet sat with his 
head hidden in his hands on the bench), took Mr. Meadows’ chair, and 
crossing his legs, said : 

“Weil, boys and gals, the Goosepond, it seem, are a broke-up school. 
The schoolmaster have, so to speak, absquatulated. Thar’s to be no 
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more horsin’ here, and the circus are clean shot up. And the only 
thing I hates about it is, that it’s Brinkly that’s done it and not me. 
But he wouldn’t give mea chance. No,” he continued, sorrowfully and 
as if speaking to himself, “he wouldn’t give me achance. Nary single 
word could I ever git him to say to me out of the way. I have misted 
lessons ; deed I never said none. I never kept nary single rule in his 
school, and he wouldn’t say nothin’ to me.” 

Then rising and going to Brinkly, he put his hand upon his shoulder, 

“No, its jest as it ought to a bin ; you was the one to do it; and in 
the name of all that’s jest, Brinkly Glisson, what és you been cryin’ 
about? Git up, boy, and go and wash your face. I would rather have 
done what you’ve done than to a bin the man that fooled the tory in 
the Revolutionary War, and stoled his horse in the Life of Marion. 
Come along and wash that face and hands.” 

And he almost dragged Brinkly to the pail, and poured water while 
he washed. 

The children, recovering from the consternation into which they 
had been thrown by the combat and its result, now began to walk about 
the house, picking up their books and laying them down again. They 
would go to the door and look out towards Mr. Meadows’ path, as if 
expecting, and, indeed, half-way hoping, half-way fearing that he would 
return ; and then they would stand around Allen and Brinkly, as the 
latter was washing and drying himself. But they spoke not a word. 
Suddenly, Allen, mimicking the tone of Mr. Meadows, cried out: 

“ Asa Boatright and Sam Pate, go to horsin’!” 

In a moment they all burst into shouts of laughter. Asa mounted 
upon Sam’s back, and Sam pranced about and neighed, oh, so gaily. 
Allen got a switch and made as if he would strike Asa, and that young 
gentleman, for the first time in the performance of this interesting exer- 
cise, screamed with delight instead of pain. 

“Let Asa be the schoolmaster,” shouted Allen. “Good morning, 
Mr. Boatright,” said he with mock humility. “ Mr. Boatright, may I 
go out?” asked timidly, half a dozen boys. 

Asa dismounted, and seizing a hickory, he stood up in the middle of 
the floor, and the others formed the circus around him. Here they 
came and went, jumping over his switch, and crying out and stooping 
to rub their legs, and begging him to stop, “ for God’s sake, Mr. Boat- 
right, stop.” 

Suddenly an idea struck Mr. Boatright. Disbanding the circus, he 
cried out: 

“ You, Is’rl Meadows, come up here, sir. Been a fighten, have you, 
sir? come up, sir. Oh, here you are.” 

Mr. Boatright fell upon the teacher’s chair, and of all the floggings 
which a harmless piece of furniture ever did receive, that unlucky chair 
did then and there receive the worst. Mr. Boatright called it names ; 
he dragged it over the floor ; he threatened to burn it up; he shook it 
violently ; he knocked it against the wall; one of its rounds falling out, 
he beat it most unmercifully with that ; and at last, exhausted by the 
exercise and satisfied with his revenge, he indignantly kicked it out of 
doors, amid the screams and shouts of his schoolfellows. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Far you well!” said Allen, solemnly, to the fallen chair. 

They had all gathered up their books and slates, and hats and 
bonnets, and started off for their several homes. Those who went the 
same way with Brinkly, listened with the most respectful attention as 
he talked with Allen on the way, and showed how bitterly he had 
suffered from the cruelty of Mr. Meadows. They had already lost 
their resentment at the dishonor of that monarch’s royalty, and were 
evidently regarding Brinkly with the devotion with which mankind 
always regard rebels who are successful. Each one strove to get the 
nearest him as he walked. One little fellow, after trying several times 
to slip in by his side, got ahead, and walked backwards as he looked 
at Brinkly and listened. He was so far gone under the old régime 
that he felt no relief from what had happened. He had evidently not 
understood anything at all about it. He seemed to be trying to do so, 
and to make out for certain whether that was Brinkly or not. The 
voice of those young republicans, had Brinkly been ambitious, would 
have made him dictator of the Goosepond. Even Allen felt a con- 
sideration for Brinkly which was altogether new. He had always ex- 
pected that Brinkly would at some day resist the master, but he did 
not dream of the chivalrous spirit of the lad, nor that the resistance 
when it should come would be so terrible and disastrous. He had 
always regarded Brinkly as his inferior ; he was now quite satisfied to 
consider him as no more than his equal. How we all, brave men and 
cowards, do honor the brave! And Brinkly had just given, in the 
opinion of his schoolfellows, the most brilliant illustration of courage 
which the world had ever seen. 

But Brinkly was not ambitious nor vain; he felt no triumph in his 
victory. On the contrary, he was sad ; he wished it could have been 
avoided. He said to Allen that he wished he could have stood it a 
little longer. 

“Name o’ God, Brinkly Glisson, what for? It is the astonishenist 
thing I ever heerd of, for you to be sorry for maulin’ a rascal who beat 
you like a dog, and that for nothin’. What for, I say again?” 

“On mother’s account.” 

Allen stopped — they had gotten to the road that turned off to his 
home. 

“You tell your mother that when she knows as much about the 
villian as I do, she will be proud of you for maulin’ him. Look here, 
Brinkly, I promised him I wouldn’t tell on him tell he had collected 
his schoolin’ account and was off. But you tell your mother that if she 
gets hurt with you for thrashin’ him, she will get worse hurt with her- 
self when she knows what I do.” 

Saying this, Allen shook hands with him and the others, and went 
off, merrily singing ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.’ Soon all the rest 
had diverged by byroads to their own homes, and Brinkly pursued his 
way alone. 

It was about twelve o’clock when he reached home. The widow’s 
house was a single log-tenement, with a small shed-room behind. A 
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kitchen, a meat-house, a dairy, a crib with two stalls in the rear, one 
for the horse the other for the cow, were the out-buildings. Homely 
and poor as this little homestead was, it wore an air of much neatness 
and comfort. The yard looked clean ; the floors of both mansion and 
kitchen were clean, and the little dairy looked as if it knew it was 
clean, but that was nothing new or strange. Several large rose-bushes 
stood on either side of the little gate, ranged along the yard-paling. 
Two rows of pinks and narcissus hedged the walk from the gate to the 
door, where, on blocks of oak, rested two boxes of the geranium. 

The widow was in the act of sitting down to her dinner, when hear- 
ing the gate open and shut, she advanced to the door to see who might 
be there. Slowly and sadly Brinkly advanced to the door. 

“Lord have mercy upon my soul and body, Brinkly, what is the 
matter with you? and what Aave you been a doing, and what made you 
come from the schoolhouse this time o’ day?” was the greeting he 
met. 

“ Don’t be scared, mother ; it isn’t much that’s the matter with me. 
Let us sit down by the fire here, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

They sat down, and the mother looked upon the son, and the son 
upon the mother. 

“T was afraid it would come to it, mother. God knows how I have 
tried to keep from doing what I have had to do at last.” 

“ Brinkly, have you been and gone and fought with Mr. Meadows?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And so ruined yourself, and me, too.” 

“T hope not, mother.” 

“Yes, here have I worked and denied myself; day and night I have 
pinched to give you an education, and this is the way you pay me for 
it,” and she fell straight to crying. 

“ Mother, do listen to me before you cry and fret any more, and I 
believe you will think I have not done wrong. Please, mother, listen 
to me,” he entreated as she continued to weep, and rocked herself, in 
order, as it seemed, to give encouragement and keep time to her weep- 
ing. But she wept and rocked. Brinkly turned from her and seemed 
doggedly hopeless. 

“Say on what yon’re going to say — say on what you’re going to say. 
If you’ve got anything to say, say it.” 

“T can’t tell you anything while you keep crying so. Please don’t 
cry, mother ; I don’t believe you will blame me when I tell you what I 
have been through.” His manner was so humble and beseeching that 
his mother sat still, and in a less fretful tone, again bade him go on. 

“ Mother, as I said before, God knows that I’ve tried to keep from 
it, and could not. You don’t know, mother, how that man has treated 
me.” 

“ How has he treated you?” she inquired, looking at her son for the 
first time since she had been sitting. 

“ You were so anxious for me to learn, and I was so anxious myself 
to learn, that I have never told you of hardly any of his treatment. 
Oh, mother, he has beat me worse than anybody ought to beat the 
meanest dog. He has called me and you poor, and made fun of us 
because we were poor. He has called me a scoundrel, a beggar, a 
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fool. When I told him that you wanted me to quit geography, he said 
you was a fool and had a fool for a son, and that he had no doubt that 
my father was a fool before me.” 

The widow dried her face with her handkerchief, settled herself in 
her chair, and said: 

“When he said them things he told a—what’s not so; I’ll say it if 
he is schoolmaster.” And she looked as if she was aware that the 
responsibility of that bold observation was large. 

“He said,” continued Brinkly, “that I should study it, and if I didn’t- 
git the lessons, he’d beat me as long as he could find a hickory to beat 
me with. I stood it all because it was my only chance to git any 
schoolin’. But I told him then— that is when he called you a fool, 
and father one, too —that it wasn’t so, and that he ought not to say 
so. Well, yesterday, you know you sent me by Mr. Norris’ to pay back 
the meal we borrowed, and I didn’t get to the schoolhouse quite in 
time. But he wasn’t more than a hundred yards ahead of me, and 
when he saw me, he hurried just to keep me from being in time. 
When I told him how you had sent me by Mr. Norris’, he only laughed 
and called me a liar, and then — look at my shoulder, mother.” 

He took off his coat, unbuttoned his shirt, and exposed his shoulder 
and back, blackened with hideous bruises. 

“Oh, my son, my poor son,” was all that mother could say. 

She had not, in fact, known a tenth of the cruelties and insults which 
Brinkly had borne. He had frequently importuned her to let him quit 
the school. But she supposed that it was because of the difficulties 
of learning his lessons which got for him an occasional punishment, 
and such as was incident to the life of every schoolboy, bad and good, 
idle and industrious. These thoughts combining with her ardent desire 
that he should have some learning, even at the risk of receiving some 
harsh and even unjust punishment, made her persist in keeping him 
there. Seeing her anxiety, and to avoid making her unhappy, Brinkly 
had concealed from her the greater part of the wrongs which he had 
suffered. But when she heard how he had been abused, and saw the 
stripes and bruises upon his body, her mother’s heart could not restrain 
itself, and she wept sorely. 

“Well, mother, I stood this too, but last night I couldn’t sleep. I 
thought about all he had said and all he had done to me, and I made 
up my mind to quit him anyhow. But this morning, before day, I 
thought for your sake I would try it once more. So I got up and 
studied my lesson here and all the way to the schoolhouse ; and I did 
know it, mother, or I thought I did, for he wouldn’t tell me how to pro- 
nounce the words, but Allen Thigpen did, and I pronounced them just 
like Allen told me. When I told him that, he called me a liar, and 
afterwards I begged him not to strike me, but to let me go home. But 
he would strike me, and I fought him.” 

“ And you done right. Oh, my son, my poor Brinkly! Yes, you are 
poor, the poor son of a poor widow ; but I am proud that you have got 
the heart to fight when you are abused and insulted. If I’d known 
half of what you have had to bear, you should have quit his school 
long ago; you should, Brinkly, my darling, that you should. But how 
could you expect to fight him and not be beat to death? Why didn’t 
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you run away from him and come to me? He wouldn’t have beat you 
so where I was.” And she looked as if she felt herself to be quite 
sufficient for the protection of her young. 

“ Mother, I didn’t want to run ; I cou/dn’t run from such a man as he 
is. Once I thought I would take my hat and books and come away; 
but I could not do that without running, and I cou/dn’t run; you wouldn't 
want me to run, would you, mother?” The widow looked puzzled. 

“No; but he is so much bigger than you, that it wouldn’t a looked 
exactly like you was a coward ; and then he has hurt you so bad. My 
poor Brinkly, you don’t know how your face is scratched.” 

“JT hurt him worse than he hurt me, mother.” 

“What?” 

“T hurt him worse than he hurt me ; I got the best of it.” 

“Glory!” shouted Mrs. Glisson. 

“Tn fact, I whipped him.” 

“Glory! glory!” 

“When I had him down —” 

“ Brinkly, did you have him down, my son?” 

“Yes, and he begged me to spare him.” 

“Glory be to— glory be to — but you did not do it, did you?” 

“Yes, mother, as soon as he give up and begged me to stop, I let 
him alone.” 

“T wouldn’t a done it, certin, shore!” 

“Yes you would, mother ; if you had seen how he was hurt, and how 
bad he looked, you would a spared him, I know you would.” 

“Well, maybe I might ; I suppose it was right, as he was a man 
grown, and schoolmaster to boot. Maybe it was best — maybe it was 
best — maybe I might a done it too, but it aint quite certin.” 

She had risen from the chair and was pacing the floor. This new 
view of Brinkly’s relation to his tyrant was one on which she required 
time for reflection. She evidently felt, however, that as Brinkly had so 
often been at the bottom in the combat, now when he had risen to the 
top, there was no great harm in staying there a little longer. “ But 
maybe it was best ; I reckon now he won’t be quite so brash with his 
other scholars.” 

“ He will never have another chance.” 

“What?” 

“ Allen has found out all about him, and where he came from, and 
says he’s a man of bad character. He begged Allen not to say any- 
thing about it until he got his money and could git away. So he is 
quit, and the school is broke up.” 

“Glory! glory! hallelujah!” shouted again and sung the mother. 

Let her shout and sing. Sing away and shout, thou bereaved, at 
this one little triumph of thine only beloved! Infinite Justice! pardon 
her for singing and shouting now, when her only child, though poor 
and an orphan, though bruised and torn, seems to her overflowing eyes 
to be grand and beautiful, as if he were a royal hero’s son, and the in- 
heritor of his crown. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SOUL. 


For Tuz New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


A “ORDLY castle fell to me: 
The sloping beams of early suns 
Illume its chambers royally ; 


Hard by, a tranquil river runs, 
In shadow, to the sea. 


Long years ago, ere moss and rime 
And storm had blackened roof and walls, 
A maid abode within those halls, 

In woman’s dreamy wooing-time. 


The maiden’s birth was half divine: 
Her sire had walked among the stars ; 
The king, long heir of names and wars, 
Could boast no higher line. 


And troops of suitors from afar, 
To whom this thing was told, 
Some clad in vestments silken, rare, 
And some in shining gold, 
Came, singing, to the radiant gates,— 
“Go tell the maid what suitor waits 
To breathe the olden story ; 
Around her life, a wedded wife, 
Shall dawn an added glory.” 


But still the warder from within 
Made answer as the wooers came,— 
“Who weds my. charge must be of kin 
To deathless gods, or bear a name 
Of new renown or ancient fame.” 


And worthy lovers, day by day, 
Withdrew with humbled pride ; 
Each, grieved and silent, turned away, 
To seek a willing bride. 

But now, when winter hours are long, 
No footfall breaks the snow, 

Not one of all the vanished throng 
Returns to woo. 
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Unmated, hopeless, desolate, 
The faded damsel rules her own, 
And, scowling, by the castle gate 
The baffled warder sits alone. 
This legend shows in stone :— 
“When strangers knock give prompt response, 
Unbar the door; 
For guests forbade to enter once 
Return no more.” 


WasuinctTon, D.C, CHARLES W. HILLs., 





CONSIDERATIONS UPON MEN WHOSE HAIR 
PARTS IN THE MIDDLE. 


HE Ethiopians, it is reported, paint the devil white ; in doing 

which, they simply obey a principle of universal scope over 
human nature: that same principle which gives genuineness to the 
Switzer’s nostalgia, and enables John Bull to feel an honest preference 
for his fog and his sea-coal fire over the balmiest sunshine of Provence. 
Who has not, in his time, listened to a chorus pitched to a key accord- 
ant with that of the Birds in Aristophanes: “Come now, ye men, in 
nature darkling, like to the race of leaves, of puny might, figures of 
clay, shadowy feeble tribes, wingless creatures of a day, miserable 
mortals, dreamlike men, give your attention to us, the immortals, the 
ever-existing, the ethereal, the ageless, who meditate eternal counsels,” 
etc.? 

Man or bird, we are equally prone to oil our pinions from the 
sebaceous glands of our self-sufficiency ere we essay a flight ; and the 
present writer, advancing “ Considerations upon men whose hair parts 
in the middle,” makes no secret of the fact that that singularity is 
indigenous to his own scalp, otherwise this essay had not been written. 

I once knew an old lady who used to describe in graphic language 
the relief and elevation of soul she experienced when, at the age of 
sixteen, after having grown up with the impression that she was irre- 
deemably and preternaturally ugly, a kind negro woman startled her 
by genuine and unaffected admiration of her “ beautiful black eyes.” 
To be convinced that she possessed in reality one saving trait, one 
passable feature, was in fact an endowment to her for life. It opened 
the way for at least one ray of sunshine, the touch of which, light as it 
would have been for those rejoicing in the “garish day,” came to her 
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benighted soul fraught with a whole immortality of refreshment. It 
was like the flower in “ Picciola”— all things, because the one thing. 

Not so intense, but yet similar, was my enlightenment in childhood 
with respect to my hair, after having been painfully exercised upon the 
subject. I had so often been teased and laughed at; I had so often 
been called “sissy” and “ girl-boy” (epithets than which none can be 
more opprobrious to the aspirant after trowsers, who has always a 
most exalted opinion of the superior rank and higher caste of his own 
sex); I had so often detected, or fancied I could detect, ascriptions of 
myself in play to positions and parts such as the stern and impartial 
discrimination of boyhood allots only to weakness or incapacity, that 
I had almost come to believe myself actually deformed. I had never 
met (or never noticed) a boy-child with the same peculiarity ; hence I 
fancied that I was alone in being so marked —alone, set apart, an 
anomaly, one inferior to his sex, an associate for girls, and a child 
whose sphere was to be limited by the length of an apron-string. 

This was not by any means a wholesome consciousness, and it was 
of great advantage to me that, before the morbid constituents of char- 
acter had been too deeply stirred, I made a discovery which sufficed 
to restore my moral liver to healthful action. Looking over a series of 
national portraits, I happened upon that of Thomas Jefferson, and 
found that his hair, like mine, “ parted in the middle.” 

Of course, infant as I was, I had scant acquaintance with Jefferson’s 
history, but still I knew him to have been a great man and one of the 
Presidents — and to have been a President, I then thought, was to be 
agreat man. Washington, whom I worshipped, had been President: 
Henry Clay, whom I adored, aspired to become President. 

From the date of this discovery, therefore, a great load was removed 
from my breast. If so great a man as Jefferson, a President, and the 
author of the politician’s litany, was a “ girl-boy,” surely I might rest 
tranquil. There was “corn in Egypt” still. Speedily, upon reflection, 
and with childhood’s foible for swift generalizations, I was led to con- 
sider my sincipital singularity rather a badge of honor than a disgrace, 
a mark of distinction instead of proof of defect, an ornament rather 
than a blemish ; and as such I was proud of it, and fed my soul upon 
its instigations. 

It was to be half-way to greatness to bear the sign of it above my 
forehead. It was destiny. I was one of the elect ; and I began to 
map out for occupation large territory in the enchanted islands of the 
future! Alas for those blissful visions, those dreams of never-cloying 
sweetness! How sad a thing is knowledge! How cruel a foe is 
fashion! How destructive to genius are the barbers! John Leech’s 
pencil first opened my unwilling eyes, and now I know that snobs as 
well as Jeffersons “ wear their hair parted in the middle!” 

This discovery, however, was beneficial to me in one respect: it 
made me a physiognomist. My chief passion in childhood was for 
pictures ; my earliest and most intense instincts were artistic. Now I 
studied portraits with renewed ardor, for in addition to the pleasure 
the simple picture gave me, I had a specific object to pursue, and was 
ever seeking in the faces before me the distinguishing traits of charac- 
ter by which the originals of those faces had been enabled to “make 
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their mark.” The habit thus acquired has dwelt with me, and has 
been a source of varied entertainment, as well as of much speculation, 

The considerations I have to advance, however, with respect to men 
whose hair parts in the middle, is not so much the development of 
a theory, as a series of observations, conducted from a specific stand- 
point, and carried forward to the proof of a conviction long enter- 
tained. 

As soon as my attention was directed to the subject, I found that 
Jefferson did not stand alone. He had abundance of reputable and dis- 
tinguished company, men of fame, of prowess, of genius. And I discov- 
ered also, that the higher I ascended towards the regions of pure genius, 
the greater became the propertion of the men whose hair parted in the 
centre of the forehead, “‘after the manner of the Nazarenes,” as it is 
expressed in that celebrated forgery, the letter of Lentulus to the senate 
of Rome concerning Christ. 

In effect, the final result of my observations in this matter has been 
to enable me, with some degree of certainty, to enunciate the following 
syllabus of the zaffort existing between the genius of men and the 
coronal division of their hair: 

1. Take men collectively (I refer to the Caucasian races only), and 
not more than one-fifth — probably not more than a tenth of them have 
the hair naturally parted in the centre of the forehead. 

Take great men collectively, and fully ove-third of them have the 
hair so parted. 

3. Take men great intellectually, men less of action than of thought, 
- nearly one- half are so characterized. 

4. And the more strictly we define genius, the more closely we 
exclude from our list all those who do not possess an essential glow of 
that ineffable, divine spark, the larger becomes the proportion, to the 
whole number, of those whose hair parts in the middle. 

5. In fact, this singularity seems, in the final analysis, to become in 
some sort the /)fe of a genuine and distinctive species of greatness :— 
not that well-ordered might of the prudent, careful, yet forceful states- 
man, ruler, or suchlike, who works by middle courses, builds square 
and firm upon experience, profits by weakness, and with an unswerving 
step pursues the golden mean. Not this is it, but the generous and 
royal greatness of those who transcend, of those who soar, of those 
whose wings are plumed for the cliffs and the pure blue mountain air. 
It is the greatness of those at whose ear a daimon, golden-tongued as 
the daimon of Socrates, is ever present to murmur divinest instigations. 
It is the greatness of Homer, of Socrates, of Plato, It is the great- 
ness of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Cromwell, of Napoleon. It is the 
greatness of Demosthenes, of Lorenzo di Medici, of Richelieu ; it is 
the greatness of Bacon, of Newton, of Locke; it is the greatness of 
Blake, and Raleigh, and Nelson; it is the greatness of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Boccace; of Raphael, of Lionardo, of ‘Titian; of 
Handel and Mozart; and it is also the greatness of Wesley, and 
Oberlin, and John Howard, and Isaac Watts. 

That the reader may see at a glance how many and what sort of 
arguments I can adduce in favor of my position, I subjoin in a note 
the names of some great men whose hair has parted, or does part in 
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the middle.* Many more could be enumerated, but my portrait gallery 
js a meagre one, and I have not gone outside of it in quest of iustances. 
Vet what a glorious galaxy it is, of bright alpha stars, and from every 
corner of the firmament of genius! Behold them, the “cloud of wit- 
nesses,” seeming to rehearse Barry’s picture of Elysium — what an 
array of warriors, statesmen, deep readers in the volume of nature, 
«God's prophets of the Beautiful, ”—- behold them standing there, with 
all their 


“ Divine significance of mouth 
And foreheads royai with the truth ”— 


behold them well, and note how in each, as in the Adam of Milton, the 
testimony of his genius is substantiated by the locks (whether hya- 
cinthine or not) that “round from his parted forelock manly hang! ” 

Such faces I call Zpic faces, in the sense which Schlegel has given 
to the word Epicf ; for if there be any characteristic more peculiarly the 
property of this order of genius, it is that calm grasp of faculties, that 
placid consciousness of capacity, that divinely confident faith in self 
and reliance upon self, which combine to mark such men as belonging 
toa class by themselves, and as having in these respects only a very 
faint rapport with their fellow-mortals. “I can truly say,” remarks one 
of these self-possessed spirits, and a most divine one — Robert Burns — 
“T can truly say that, poor and unknown as I then was, I had pretty 
nearly as high an idea of myself and my works as I have at this mo- 
ment, when the public has decided in their favor.” 

But are these “ Epic faces” merely accidental coincidences in na- 
ture, or is their characteristic contour in accordance with the recog- 
nised laws of physiognomy? It may help us to the solution of this 
question, and may also corroborate the general argument, if we notice 
in this place the circumstance that artists, of all classes and at all times, 
have indicated genius, the daimonic element, the Epic nature of man, 
by this very sign of the hair parted in the middle. I think it can be 
shown that this is a principle of art-representation, a canon as clearly laid 
down as any in Winckelmann or Lessing. Throughout the whole series 
of Christian art the operations of this principle are universally ob- 
servable, and in the case of the works of all first-class artists it is 
seen to work with a strictness of discrimination which forbids us to 
ascribe it to chance. A few instances will suffice to give this point em- 
phatic illustration. 

As all know, this division of the hair is universal in the pictures 
of Christ, whether he be portrayed (according to Didron’s classifica- 
tion) as “ beautiful ” (divine), or as “ugly” (human). It is scrupulously 
erved as much in the first sculptures on Christian tombs, the 


* Alexander the Great, , Cromvell Admiral Blake, Turenne, Nelson, Napoleon (in youth), Massena, 
Ney, Murat, Lorenzo di Medici, Lord Somers, Richelieu, William of Orange, Paul Jones, etc., etc. 
. Calhoun, Alex. Hamilton, Jefferson, John Jay, R. R. Livingston, Jno. Randolph, etc., etc. 
to, Virgil, Shakspeare, Boccace, Goethe, Locke, Bunyan, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Newton, 
Lessing, La Fontaine, Moliére, Balzac, Piron, La Ramée, Chaucer, Melancthon, Tasso, Rousseau, 
Addison, Watts, Campbell, Carlyle, Bishop Percy, Galileo, Linnaeus, Jenner, Chas. Buchanan, 
Audubon, Brockten Brown, W. E. Channing, Prescott, Hawthorne, C. F. Hoffmann, J. R. Lowell, 
etc., etc. 
T itian, Raphael, Mozart, Handel, etc., etc. 
Wesley, Jno. Howard, Malesherbes, ‘Oberlin, Abbé de l’Epée, George Herbert, Man of Ross, 
etc., etc. 
+“ The spirit of Epic poetry, as we recognise it in its father, Homer, is clear se//fossession.”’ 
- A. W. von ScHLEGEL. Dramatic Literature. 
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rude early Greek mosaics, the Veronicas, the pictures attributed to 
Saint Luke’s pencil, and the miraculous acheiropoetes of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, as in the saintly imaginings of Bartolomeo and An- 
gelico, and the transcendent conceptions of Raphael and Lionardo, 
Whether the image be a Gnostic Abraxas or a golden fresco of Giotto ; 
whether it be a bas-relief of the catacombs, or the “ Rex stremende 
magistatis” of the Pisan Campo Santo ; whether it be a sacristy prodigy 
of Fra Lippo Lippi, or a main-sail canvas of Benjamin West,— what- 
ever the period or the circumstances of the representation, Christ is 
always depicted as prescribed in the letter of Lentulus: “ Pili Capitis 
ejus ...... bifido vertice dispositi in morem Nazarrorum” —a 
description which is confirmed by a hundred legends, and which, we 
may suppose, would answer so far forth for the persons of Samson, 
Samuel, and Daniel —“ Nazarites, and vowed to God from their 
youth.” 

2. The Avge/s, in Christian art, are also painted with Epic faces in 
nearly every instance, and particularly so when they are represented as 
embarked upon any divine mission of love or mercy. The exceptions, 
though not numerous, are sufficient to show that the practice is not so 
much a simple recognition of their divine attributes, as an apprecia- 
tion of something C%ris//ike in their offices, a sense of their mission 
such as Spenser felt when he wrote : 


“blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 
And ali for love, and nothing for reward.” 


Therein exists a proper affinity between the angel and genius of a high 
order, which in proportion to its greatness overlooks temporal things, 
yearns only for the highest, works only for great ends (componere magna), 
seeks to develop the universal, and disregards entirely the little home- 
bred self for whose advantage common men are content to strive. 
But, to return: it is the office of the angel which determines the mode 
in which his hair is represented as worn. For instance, the Seraphim, 
absorbed in love and adoration, having charge 


** Of all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth case its heart of love in”— 


are always painted in the Nazarite fashion, while there is no strict rule 
with respect to the infantile face of the Cherubs. In the case of the 
three great archangels, Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel, in advanced 
periods of Christian art, the relations between their functions and the 
manner of representing them is so strictly observed that we would be 
able, almost without the assistance of other symbols, to recognise the 
individual and his peculiar mission by means of the fashion of his hair 
in the picture. In Greek mosaics, to be sure, this symbolism is not 
strictly preserved, and we find all three of the archangels pictured as 
Nazarites. But in the matured art of Italy it is different. For example, 
Michael, the warrior, is as a general rule not invested with an Epic 
face. Angelico, it is true, has so depicted him, as also has Raphael 
Sanzio, in one painting.* But in both cases this departure from the 





* That of Michael slaying the dragon, painted for Francis the First of France. 
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rule was to serve the purpose of a specific symbolism, and the arch- * 
angel bore a sfecial character as the guardian of the Church militant, 
not its champion, and also more remotely as the type of heroic beauty. 
Gabriel, who “stands in the presence of God,” is a Seraph, and is 
represented with an Epic face, especially in all pictures where he 
appears (as he most frequently does) as “l’angelo annunziatore,” the 
angel of the annunciation. There is a painting by Van Eyck of the 
Annunciation, wherein the angel is zo¢ represented as a Nazarite ; but 
this is only a further corroboration of our theory, since the matter 
announced -is not the Virgin’s conception, but her approaching dcazh, 
and the messenger consequently is not Gabriel, but Michael. Finally, 
“ The atiable archangel 

Raphael ; the sociable spirit that deigned 

To travel with Tobias, and secured 

His marriage with the seven-times wedded maid ”— 


this Raphael, the messenger to Adam, and his guardian, distinguished 
by his sympathy for man, his benignity, his eloquence, his mild and 
social converse,” is always depicted as a Nazarite, and generally like a 
youth in pilgrim garb. Only the daring pencil of Rembrandt has de- 
parted from this rule, in his famous painting in the Louvre, where 
Raphael, here the type of power solely, is seen taking his magnificent 
flight heavenward on extended wings, having discharged his mission to 
Tobit. 

3. Precisely the same principle of characterization prevails with re- 
spect to the representations of apostles, evangelists, saints and martyrs, 
throughout the whole system of Christian art. Wherever the attri- 
butes of the individual are Christlike, wherever love predominates 
over power, wherever force is subservient to charity, wherever genius 
soars above mortality, there we find the Epic face, and there only. 
The rugged Peter, parent of the Church militant, is never so painted ; 
John, the Eagle,* is always so painted. In Raphael’s cartoon of “ Paul 
preaching at Lystra,” this principle of characterization is carefully pre- 
served, and the contrast in the appearance of Paul and Barnabas very 
distinctly shows forth the differences of their genius, and of their func- 
tions under it. Did time and space permit, the observance of this prin- 
ciple throughout the whole cycle of Christian pictorial representation 
could be conclusively traced. But there is no need ; it will suffice to 
call the reader's attention to one sole picture, familiar to every one 
in a thousand engravings: the “ Last Supper” of Lionardo da Vinci. 
Lionardo, completely versed as he was in symbolism and in legendary 
requirements, was yet an artist after quite another pattern from Bar- 
tolomeo and Angelico. He suffered himself to be trammelled by no 
bigot’s rules ; he was most eminently a student of character, eager to 
peruse “the mind’s construction in the face.” ‘“ Beneath his eyes, the 
countenance becomes the soul’s confessional.” He was, besides, a pro- 
ficient in anatomy, and scientific physiognomist. Hence, any testi- 
mony that this great artist (himself a sublime genius, and bearing the 
distinctive mark of it in the most Epic of faces) can bring to the sup- 


* This symbolizing John under the type of the Eagle was, doubtless, adopted into Christian art via 
Alexandria, from that of the Egyptians, who thus typified their deity Osiris ; a divinity, by the way, 
who, when represented under human form and countenance, was always portrayed with the Epic char- 
acteristics. 
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port of our theory, must have a value that cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. Let the reader then turn to his engraving, or recall to his re- 
collection the original Cenacolo of Lionardo, and analyse it with refer- 
ence to the matter under discussion, and he will find that, exactly as 
the attributes of the persons represented require or reject the Epic 
face, so have they been depicted. Jesus is of course painted as a 
Nazarite, and so also are those whom legend calls his kinsmen, Jude 
and the two James — though James the Great, warrior-saint though he 
was, is always represented with his hair parted in the middle, in accord- 
ance with the tradition which makes him a Nazarite from infancy, 
But observe how John’s genius is made to contrast with Peter’s force 
and vigor, as the two heads are brought together, as it were in the same 
frame. And notice also how Thomas and Matthew are made to re- 
lieve and set off the Nazarite character of Philip, who, with hand on 
his breast and earnest eyes, protests his truth, his love, his devotion ; 
it is the portrait of one fitted to be the first missionary, and by faith 
to cast out devils with a single touch of his cross. 

But, some will say, you are here putting effect for cause. This pe- 
culiarity in Christian art does not spring from the mo/if you have as- 
signed. ‘The Christian artists did not recognise in the Nazarite type an 
especial efficiency of representation of the attributes to which they 
sought to give form ; the fact of their having painted certain persons 
with the hair parted in the middle does not prove that in-such a style 
of representation they found an outward and visible sign of the qualities 
for which these persons were distinguished. Setting aside the circum- 
stance that the Creator has always been pictured with hair parted in 
the middle, and that artist-faith, knowing Him to have made man “in 
His own image,” would seek to picture most like Him those who were 
especially divine in attributes (since we cannot determine whence was 
derived the idea of representing the Creator himself under that form *) 
we can readily find other grounds upon which such a system of repre- 
sentation may be supposed to have been founded. Artists simply trod 
a beaten path, laid out for them of old ; they acted in obedience to the 
voice of tradition, to the ordinances of legendary convention. Besides 
the fact of this Nazarite fashion being explicitly defined, it chanced 
that the apocryphal portraits of Jesus by Luke, Nicodemus, and 
Veronica ; the clearly defined description contained in the letter of 
Lentulus, which, though spurious, is of great antiquity ; the pictures in 
use among the Gnostics, and which they pretended could be traced 
back to an original painted by command of Pontius Pilate himself; 
the images especially of the Carpocratians ; the portraits current when 
Eusebius wrote ; the statue said to have been erected in Paneas by the 
woman cured of the bloody issue ; the portrait sent to Abgarus, King 
of Edessa, and said to have been produced by no less a hand than that 
of our Lord himself ; the pictures made for the Emperor Constantine ; 
the visions of Saint Anschaire of Hamburg, and the minute and copious 
pen-delineations of Saint John Damascenus ;— it chanced that all these 
combined to fix and establish a rule of representation of Christ from 
which there could be no departure without a flagrant violation of that 
symbolism which underlies all religious art. ‘The Son, all legends said, 





*Didron. J/conographie Chrétienne. 
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all tradition made unquestionable, in taking upon himself, as the em- 
bodied Logos, the mould and person of Adam, assumed features exactly 
reproductive of those of his Virgin Mother, through whose being alone 
he became incarnate. A type once established firmly for Jesus, it is 
only rational to conclude that the artists would seek, by the easy pro- 
cess of outward and formal resemblance, to set forth the similarity and 
afinity of attribute to Him in those whose character supposed it. 

Upon such grounds, if at all, is our hypothesis to be set aside as 
being zon-essential to a valid explanation of the facts. But, as has 
already been hinted, the greater artists, and especially Lionardo and 
Michael Angelo, did not confine themselves within the limits of legend- 
ary prescripts. They painted according to character; they sought to 
embody the soul in form, and by the image to represent the being’s 
idea. In this way Lionardo depicted Philip according to his legendary 
character, not as he had been usually painted in obedience to legendary 
convention. Similarly, Michael Angelo represented the prophet Jeremiah 
as a Nazarite, not because he was a member of that sect, but to convey 
an idea of the genius that informed his spirit. 

4. Aside, however, from all these secondary considerations, the argu- 
ment to the contrary falls to the ground, and the principle of repre- 
sentation of genius and its congenital qualities, among artists, by the 
even division of the hair over the middle of the forehead, is clearly 
established when we come to recognise the fact that this style of repre- 
sentation is not confined to Christian art, but is universal in @// systems 
of art. It has already been remarked that the Egyptians represented 
Osiris with his hair parted in the middle. They did similarly with 
their winged images or genii, typical of the soul, or embodying ideas 
of divine power. And Diodorus describes the statue of Osymandyas, 
the magnificent monarch, who cried to posterity: 

“ My name is Osymandyas, King of Kings ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty; and despair ! ” 


as showing our symbol of genius plainly written above his forehead.* 
The male Sphinxes, also, which are so frequently to be met with in the 
remains of Egyptian art, bear a similar testimony to their supernatural 
character. We encounter the same type in the wondrous winged figures 
unearthed at Nimroud ; we trace it in the images of Adonis, before 
which the women of Syria, delirious with the sense of his beauty and 
frantic in the recollection of his woe, were wont to tear their garments 
and pour out their blood ; it meets us again where Zendic Zoroaster 
reveals to us his forehead sealed with theurgic wisdom; and in the 
mystic shrines of India we discover it in the mighty lineaments of 
Parabrahma and the /ainéant loveliness of Krishna, though Brahma 
himself has it not, nor fearful Siva, the destroyer. 

But the Greeks? These were artists by birth and by instinct, and 
theirs was an art in which truth was the paramount law of beauty, and 
in which equally beauty was the sole object of representation. No 
monsters here ; no distorted symbolism ; simply and always the ideali- 
zation of the actual. Sphinx came to Greece from Egypt, her mystic 
forehead wrinkled with the weight and pressure of sacred and recondite 


* Diod. Sic. 1. 47. 
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enigmas ; but CEdipus bent his clear eyes upon her, and responded to 
her dark sayings in such luminous and transparent accents, that in 
despair she dashed her head against the rocks. Thus perished mystery 
among the Grecians, never again to be revived until, in Egypt once 
more, Philo and Plotinus and Iamblichus fed themselves with the old 
Nilotic leaven and babbled forth what there will never come a Cham- 
pollion to interpret. ‘The Greeks, pursuing their genius, which was for 
the statuesque, swbdued their types, because repose was essential to their 
notions of beauty ; but they never denied those types, nor perverted 
them. Their heroes, as Schiller has remarked, are not at all like the 
heroes in Corneille and Voltaire, who never forget their rank nor lay 
aside their periwigs. On the contrary, “the Greek is never ashamed 
of nature ; he allows to sensuousness its full rights, and yet is always 
secure from being overcome by it.” The testimony, therefore, of these 
divine disciples of a realism subdued into obedience to a refined code 
of beauty, must be of the most decisive importance in a question such 
as the one under discussion. 

That testimony is directly and unmistakably to the point of our 
argument. Wherever there was to be represented a god of a character 
peculiarly divine, or beneficent, or of attributes superior to the crowd 
of Olympians ; wherever there was to be represented a hero of trans- 
cendent genius or of glorious and scintillant reputation, or of disinter- 
ested devotedness to the welfare of his race, that god or that hero was 
invariably represented with the Epic face — with his hair “ parted after 
the manner of the Nazarenes.” ‘The law is universal: there are posi- 
tively no exceptions to it. Its operations are as infallible as the good 
taste of the Greeks was perfect. In evidence we have but to refer you 
to the whole series of Greek sculpture: the instances are so numerous 
that it is not possible, as it is scarcely necessary, to make a selection, 
and moreover, to give emphasis to the illustrations would require too 
copious a reference to the spirit of the correspondent mythology. It 
may be noticed, however, and every reader will understand the reasons 
for such a discrimination, that Saturn and Prometheus alone of the 
Titans were represented as Nazarites, for they alone were mythically 
entitled to bear the mark (for Hyperion does not exist in Greek art, 
his individuality being merged in that of Phoibos Apollo) ; that Nep- 
tune, the mild patron, wears his hair parted in the middle, while 
Oceanus, his old-world predecessor, does not ; that Zeus, and Phoibos, 
and Hermes were so portrayed, while Hephaistos was not, nor Perse- 
phone’s grim ravisher, nor Pan; that Bacchus, the regenerator, wore 
an Epic face, while Bacchus the destroyer was otherwise depicted ; 
and that Hector, and Achilles, and Perseus, and Theseus were ever 
imaged with the stamp of genius over their brows, while Ulysses, and 
Thersites, and Diomede, and that selfish Samson of the twelve labors 
bore but few marks to distinguish them from common men. It is also 
to be observed in this connection that, with their usual unerring sense 
of fitness recognising a subtle principle of affinity, the Greeks also 
represented as Nazarites the higher class of that priesthood whose office 
it was to minister at the altars of the Epic divinities, such priests for 
instance as Calchas and Laoco6n ; and again, upon the stage, all the 
tragic masks, being intended almost exclusively for the imitation of 
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heroic personages of the Epic character, were distinctly marked with 
this characteristic feature, which is not found in any of the comic masks. 

Now we contend that all these circumstances in Greek art mean 
something more than mere coincidence. We contend that a principle 
underlies them all: a principle upon which the Greeks acted, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, and guided to it solely by their exquisite aesthetic 
feeling, but implicitly, constantly, and with no departure from it, no 
disobedience to it as a canon of art. That the same principle has 
pervaded Christian art also, furnishes only additional testimony to the 
catholic quality of all true laws of taste, while it is not necessary to 
assume that the younger art had it from the elder, as it had its legends 
and pictures of Michael and George and the Dragon and suchlike from 
the corresponding Greek legends and representations of Perseus and 
the sea-monster, or Bellerophon and Chimaera. 

Beauty, as we have said, is the aim and the end of Grecian. art. 
How to achieve the beautiful in art was their study. Sculpture was 
the vehicle in which they sought to embody their ideas of beauty, be- 
cause it afforded them at once the most perfect outline and the most 
imperishable material. They found repose essential to beautiful ex- 
pression in marble, and repose is a law of their sculpture. We see it 
even in the Laocoon, desperately struggling, yet as composed in his 
gestures as he had been urgent in his fateful predications. We see it 
especially in the Phidian Jove, where the transcendent calm and serene 
majesty of the central figure is set off and infinitely heightened by the 
tempestuous character of the bas-reliefs sculptured at the base of his 
throne.* The Greeks found, as Schelling has acutely remarked, that 
sculpture could only arrive at its summit of excellence “by the repre- 
sentation of those natures in whose constitution it is implied that they 
actually embody all that is cohtained in their idea or soul ; thus, only 
in divine natures ;” and consequently, in the periods when the art was 
still uncorrupted, they sculptured only images of their gods, their mythic 
heroes, and those actual heroes of their poetic life who, in art, in philo- 
sophy, in the drama, and in the grand arena, had gained the victor’s 
crown and taught the people new ideas of beauty. Gods and heroes! 
worthy were they of the art, and worthy was the art of them! Such 
gods and such heroes! “The highest form that floated before Greek 
imagination was Achilles, the son of the Poet, the Homeric youth of 
the Trojan war. Homer is the element in which the Greek world lives, 
as man does in the air. The Greek life is a truly youthful achievement. 
Achilles, the ideal youth of Joc/ry, commenced it ; Alexander, the ideal 
youth of reaZity, concluded it.” | How then could these gods and heroes 
be most worthily represented? Such was the question which the Greek 
artist undertook to solve — this Greek artist, who, as I have said, was 
disciple of a realism subdued in obedience to a refined code of beauty. 
What was beauty by that code? “The sensible representation of 
moral and physical perfection,” as their Plato learned in stadium and 
market-place, and taught at academe. And so likewise these realists 
of art who have reached the highest ideal, wishing most perfectly to 
represent their gods and heroes as the most perfect objects of repre- 
sentation, and the worthiest for Grecians, turned as Plato did to the 


* Winckelmann, t Hegel. Philosophy of History. 
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stadium and the agora, the theatre and the course, sought out their 
worthiest, and so reproduced their gods and heroes worthily, to the ad- 
miration of all time. And hence it happened that so many of these 
gods and heroes are given Epic faces, and wear their hair parted in the 
middle. For the Greek realist, I repeat it, went to Nature, consulted 
her faithfully, followed her devoutly, obeyed her implicitly, reproduced 
her intelligently, and was rewarded with initiation into her weightiest 
secrets. ‘The chisel that could accurately turn the curves and convolu- 
tions of the shell-like ear, acquired unconsciously power to give ac- 
curate expression to the loftiest sublimity of the idealized thought. 

The Greek saw that his best men, his divinest geniuses, possessed 
the Epic face. He mastered the law we have announced by faithful 
study of nature, and having mastered it, he applied it. He saw this 
Epic trait in Plato, and Sophocles, and Phocion, and Pericles, and De- 
mosthenes, and Alcibiades, and Alexander ; and he consequently felt 
it to be his duty, as an artist of the beautiful and a follower of nature, 
to reproduce it in Zeus, and Phoibos, and Achilles, and Ganymede. 
This is the gist of the whole matter. Was not the Greek right? Had 
not that artist reason, who, seeing before him the sublime life and his- 
tory of ove poet, Sophocles, a man and a life of so divine a stamp that, 
“to speak in the spirit of the ancient religion, it seems that a benefi- 
cent Providence wished in this individual to evince to the human race 
the dignity and blessedness of its lot, by endowing him with every 
divine gift, with all that can adorn and elevate the mind and heart, and 
crowning him with every imaginable blessing of this life” *— seeing 
such a man and such a life before him, had not the artist reason, when, 
in seeking to recall in marble the features of a sweeter singer still,— the 
features in fact of that “ blind man who dwells in Chios, whose songs 
excel all that can ever be sung,” — hee gave the Epic traits of the 
great poet whom he knew to the greater poet of whom he dreamed, 
and so from the zea/ Sophocles, with his serene beauty and his Epic 
face, sprang that majestic fillet-bound image of the tranquil sublime 
which we know as the ideal bust of Homer ? 

Such, reader, briefly limned, is our theory, and we have that faith in 
it which it is proper a sponsor should have. ‘To-day is not an agree- 
able hour in which to start such a theory, for fashion has ordained that 
what was erewhile a rare and infrequent grace should, by force of bear’s 
grease, become a ridiculously common practice ; and it is clumsy going 
to battle when, as was the case with Napoleon’s army at the battle of 
the Pyramids, the savans and the asses crowd together in the centre of 
the square. Still, there’s something in it. Even though it has never 
obtained as a principle one glimpse of recognition from artists, heathen 
or Christian ; even though your author, gifted as he unquestionably is 
in this one particular, never signalize himself sufficiently in other re- 
spects to accurately determine whether his proper place should be 
among the savans or among the asses, there is still something in it. 
There must be something in this which is a characteristic, a peculiar 
mark, a singularity in fact, possessed by such men as Alexander and 
Cromwell and Napoleon ; by such men as Raphael and Chaucer and 
Milton, and Locke and Newton, and Burns and Shelley. 











* Schlegel. 
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So fully persuaded am I of the universal power of this principle 
that, did space permit, I am confident I could demonstrate that the 
reason why there was such a dearth of genius during the predominance 
of full-bottomed wigs was because men wore no hair of their own at 
all, and consequently could not part it at any angle whatsoever, much 
less across the centre of the cranium. 

Has it ever been the reader’s fortune to meet with a genius of 
this order of the Epic face — one of these “ world-historical men,” as 
Hegel styles them? ‘They are not very good company. They seek 
counsel exclusively within the precincts of their own bosoms. They 
conjoin to an infinite charity a selfishness (or self-ism, rather) equally 
infinite. ‘They have an unpleasant fashion of running over people who 
may chance to be in their way; and they are sure to be always busy, 
and busy in a fashion productive of as much discomfort to those around 
them as Mrs. Mac Stinger’s industry was to her unfortunate lodger. 
They work faithfully, terrifically in fact, and without giving a thought 
to the matter of compensation, while the quantity of work they do is 
little short of miraculous. And what power they have among men, and 
how despotically they use it. How the crowd follows them, worships 
them, and bends down its implicit neck to receive their feet and their 
miscellaneous impedimenta! It is their willingness to become martyrs, 
I suppose, which fits them to be leaders. 

Such men are not happy. ‘They are not fitted for happiness. They 
have no private life, for they are only wedded to ideas. ‘They cannot 
taste enjoyment, because they never experience calm. They never 
rest but with both hands full of tools and their loins girded for imme- 
diate exodus. ‘They dwell in tabernacles, and for provent expect the 
shower of quails and the manna from heaven. When the skies are 
churlish, they are prone to starve. ‘They die young, burning the taper 
at both ends ; and if they threaten to tarry long amongst us, our con- 
servative mother earth is quick to contrive subtle ways for their taking 
off, for “ provision has been made that the trees do not grow into the 
sky.” 

What is the connection between the fact of genius and the circum- 
stance of the hair parting in the middle? Is not thus symbolized the 
presence in the man’s character of another element—the /2minine 
element? If it be true, as Lavater has said, that “man, singly, is but 
half-man ; at least but half human, a king without a kingdom ; nor is 
man what he may and ought to be but in conjunction with woman ”— 
then the perfect man is this genius to whose imaginative manhood is 
conjoined woman’s afiluent, teeming, unstinted heart. This position 
has been reached by others, upon different premises. It is not to be 
understood, of course, that man loses any of his manliness in this 
condition of things; he is in fact endowed with a doud/ nature, em- 
bracing within his own manhood the virtues of womanhood, just as the 
womanly fashion of hair surmounts the front of Jove: he has added 
to himself something of the woman’s sensitiveness, affection, soul, 
passion, and impulse. 

Assuming this position to be the fact — for there is no way either to 
prove or disprove it— what a grand and touching significance does it 
give to the circumstance of Jesus being represented as having his hair 
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‘ parted in the middle after the manner of the Nazarenes ; as being, in 
fact, so far forth as he was man, one of these geniuses, these (by the 
hypothesis) perfected specimens of humanity! Not only was he a 
man, “such as you,” but he was also a man of genius ; a man having 
a grand, calm, far-reaching intellect, capable of overtopping the plans 
of common men, and (still as a man) reading the pages of the future 
by the light of the past ; a man having a sensuous nature, warm, deep, 
stout-muscled, fine-fibred, so that there was no human passion but he 
could comprehend it in its length and breadth, and thus be able to 
Zegislate for it with intelligence and firmness, yet with compassionate 
and sympathetic tenderness ; a man having a soul, deep, true, warm, 
affectionate ; and withal, superadded to this wealth of attributes, we 
find that quality of which his even-parted hair was the peculiar symbol, 
that womanly Self, replete with delicately fibred, asthetically toned 
elements, susceptibility, sympathy, love! Such he must have been, 
humanly considered, and as such, worthy to be the “ Saviour of men ;” 
even if no more, fit to become the founder of a system of morals that, 
based equitably upon profound world-wisdom, universal consciousness, 
comprehension of the Law (zatura naturans naturatague), and an ex- 
quisite sense of the love of God (which came to him through the in- 
effable feminine qualities of his being), could not fail to accomplish the 
work it was meant to effect, the physical and moral, and (through these) 
the mental Palingenesis of the human race. 

There are two or three corollaries which seem to follow naturally 
upon the demonstration of the proposition I set out with, and to which 
it is proper I should briefly refer. 

1. The intellectual woman (she, I mean, who is emphatically and 
characteristically “strong-minded ”) is measurably we femme incomprise. 
She lacks somewhat of that which we feel to be the womanly part of 
woman, and so far forth she is imperfect, defective. An angel she may 
be, but wingless, and being such, no regular flight can be predicated 
for her. This, perhaps, is the reason why such women repel us. We 
suspect deformity, and however much pity intercedes, deformity ‘is 
always repulsive. Besides, they are palpably “out of their sphere,” 
and when stars leave their sphere, do they not always fad/? 

2. Asecond matter for consideration in connection with this doctrine 
of the Epic face, is the wide, indeed almost boundless possibility it 
seems to open up for a presumed science of Physiognomy. If by the 
accurate analysis of a single trait in the human countenance we are 
able to trace up so many lineaments of the soul, what may we not 
achieve by the careful study of a// the traits, collectively, and with due 
regard to their relative importance? Says Charles Kingsley in one of 
his essays, speaking of the supreme beauty that strikes us in the faces 
of Shakspeare, Raphael, Goethe, and Burns — “One would expect it 
to be so; for the mind makes the body, not the body the mind ; and 
the inward beauty seldom fails to express itself in the outward, as a 
visible sign of the invisible grace or disgrace of the wearer.” What, 
indeed, is to prevent the artist, after a careful study of the physiognomy 
of a man, in all its details and minutia (of course superadding a 
knowledge of the outside influences that have tended to mould those 
features), from arriving at a standard by which to estimate and account 
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for the facts in that man’s life, and even to predict a future for him? 
This has been done, and memorably in the case of a person whose 
portrait was painted by the great Gilbert Stuart, who, without any 
previous knowledge of his sitter, from mere study of his lineaments, 
truthfully predicted the approach of the dark cloud of insanity. And 
if this study of features could only be properly systematized, biography 
would eventually be converted into a perfect science, and the bio- 
grapher would accomplish more than the individual could whose history 
he was narrating, for he would be able to tell why and how his subject 
had succeeded here and failed there, why this defect, why that supe- 
riority, whence this excellence and that blemish. More than this, 
knowing exactly the man’s extent and capacity, his shallows and his 
depths, we can not only account for his actual performances, but we 
may be able to pronounce what he ought to have been, what he should 
have accomplished, and so to set forth his possible future equally well 
with his actual past. But who has mind enough to analyse Shakspeare 
after this fashion, and, having reconstructed the myriad functions of his 
mighty understanding, to announce a synthesis reaching forward over 
that infinity of space? 

3. Finally, the consideration of this subject strikes me as throwing 
important light upon a very curious problem in human nature, viz: 
the marriages of Genius, which, anomaly as it is, I am inclined to think 
is rationally explicable upon the basis of this same feminine element 
assumed to pervade characters within the higher orders of genius. For 
itis notorious that your man with the Epic face is not in the habit of 
marrying well. His matches are either ill-sorted, or else positively un- 
happy. From Anne Hathaway down to “Mrs. Clennam,” how has 
biography abused the poor women, who, taking Pegasus “for better for 
worse,” have presumed to feed him with common oats, to put him in 
vulgar harness, and sometimes to curry him with accepted curry-combs, 
and then, when his recalcitrant soul has been roused and he has kicked 
himself free of the traces and bounded away io “iresh woods and 
pastures new,” have made their bewildered moan and claimed sympathy 
for their unaccountable wrongs! Why is this? 

“Common men,” in marrying, generally do well, because the fact of 
marriage usually supplies them with just what they lack of being per- 
fect: the womanly element, with its love-lights, its companionship, its 
sympathy, its refinements. ‘They do not possess these things in them- 
selves, they feel the void occasioned by their absence, the act of mar- 
riage supplies this void, and so they are made happy. But the man 
of genius Aas no such void. It is already filled, and by a finer spirit 
of the womanly than your best exertions could supply, my dear madame. 
His soul is company for itself, and dwells in a Paradise that does not 
require to be embellished by any Eve, howsoever lovely. You marry 
him, my dear Madame or Miss (you w¢// marry him, in spite of all the 
advice given you upon the subject), for it is your nature to be a hero- 
worshipper. If you are intellectual, he is more so, and your wills con- 
flict. If you are not intellectual, he moves in another sphere from 
yours, shut in, and only comes down to you for material comfort ; so 
you become his slave, and he must despise you so far forth as he feels 
that the fetters tie you down and degrade you. And your homely 
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cares chafe him ; he does not comprehend anything of them save their 
essential homeliness. The jar becomes more severe also, because, 
being finer strung, more sensitive than others, he has a nicer and more 
poignant sense of your defects and your shortcomings. 

So, poor Eve that you are, the gates of Paradise are closed upon 
you, and it is “your fault,” because you ate the apple, intending to 
endow the object of your affections with an infinite beyond his own 
infinity. Don’t marry him, whatever you do. What he ,ea//y needs, 
and what alone he is able to “ put up with,” is simply some one with a 
beautiful person, with no “ mind” worth mentioning, with a sufficient 
delicacy of feeling, and possessed of a serene capacity for pursuing 
the even tenor of a quiet life. He needs some one to love and caress 
him, to submit to him implicitly, to superintend his house and take 
care of him. She must be a woman who can furry around him; one 
who is a child as regards his intellect, yet can give him wherewith to 
lavish his love upon ; one who can be warm, loving, eager ; one who 
can bask in his smile and grow happy under his touch ; one who, never 
glaring, nor frononcée, has yet power to restore to serenity his un- 
equal spirits, and soothe him continually with the sweet incense of 
domestic affection. Such a woman, treating him and providing for 
him as if he were only “ my dear,” and by no means “the great So- 
and-so,” will be able not only to bring him perfect content and perfect 
happiness, lengthening his days and forbidding his wrinkles, but she 
can also be perfectly happy herself, and moreover, can do that which is 
a joy to every female instinct: lead him by the nose wheresoever and 
howsoever she may list! 

But, don’t you marry him, my dear madame. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


PRAYER IN ANTICIPATION OF A BATTLE 
BEFORE RICHMOND, MAY 25TH, 1862.* 


FATHER, hear! 

Down to the depths from which our cries ascend (Ps. cxxx: 1), 
From heaven, Thy dwelling-place (1 Kings viii: 30), in mercy bend, 

Incline Thine ear (Ps. xvii: 6). 


Down in the dust (Ps. xliv: 25), 
Prostrate before Thy throne of grace (Heb. iv: 16), we fall. 
O be not deaf unto our suppliant call! 

Thou art our trust (Ps. Ixxi: 5). 








* Written impromptu on Sunday morning before service. 
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Make bare Thine arm (Isa. lii: 10); 
Lead Thou our hosts (Ps. xxxi: 3) upon the battle-field ; 
Gird on Thy glittering sword (Ps. xlv: 3. Deut. xxxii: 41), and be our 
shield (Gen. xv: 1) 
From every harm (Ps. cv: 15). 


Plead Thou our cause (Ps. xxxv: 1); 
Turn back our enemies (Ps. lvi: 9), restrain their rage (Ps. Ixxvi: 10); 
And give us faithfulness (1 Cor. vii: 25), from age to age 

To keep Thy laws. 


O swear that oath 

Which Thou didst swear to faithful Abraham, 

And blessing bless us (Gen. xxii: 17). Gracious, great I AM 
Of Sabaoth, 


Defend the land (Isa. xxxvii: 35); 
Bid angel legions (Matt. xxvi: 53), as a living wall 
Around the hills (2 Kings vi: 7) of our dear capital, 
Unshaken stand. 


Be Thou our ward ; 
And when our foes draw nigh with bitter taunt, 
Despise their image (Ps. Ixxiii: 20): to Thy covenant, 
Lord! have regard (Ps. Ixxiv: 20). 


In chariots some, 
In horses some (Ps. xx: 7), but we in God alone 
Put all our trust, and humbly to Thy throne 

In faith we come. 


Make haste to save (Ps. xxxviii: 22); 
Fight Thou against them that against us fight (Ps. xxxv: 1). 


Jesus! that overcamest (Rev. iii: 21) in Thy might 
- ¢ oD 


Death and the grave, 


Give victory ! 
Give peace, thou God of Peace (Rom. xvi: 20). Thy Spirit breathe 
The life of love o’er all that dwell beneath 

Thy peaceful sky. 


Redeem and bless, 

And let this rescued people ever talk 

Of all Thy wondrous works (1 Chron. xvi: 9), and ever walk 
In holiness. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 


For Tue New Ec ectic MAGAZzIne. 


O exhaustive have been the reviews of Mr. Forster’s biography, 
so thoroughly has the turbulent and varied life of the “ Author of 
Gebir” (for as such mainly is he known to the uncritical reading world 
in general) been reproduced x /i/t/e for the benefit of those who are 
content with the skimmed cream of quarterlies and monthlies, that any- 
thing further upon the topic seems rather superfluous. Yet the period 
covered by the eighty-nine years of the life of this remarkable man 
is the richest and most important in the era of English literature ; and 
no one article can essay to give even the merest bird’s-eye view of it. 
Almost every name which has risen to importance in the world of 
letters during the entire century appears upon these pages ; and while 
we may not approve of the limner whose extravagances and prejudices 
render him often a caricaturist rather than a painter of true portraits, 
still we recognise “the mallet-hand” of genius even in the lightest 
and most grotesque of Landor’s chisellings. 

With many persons the name of Walter Savage Landor is but a 
synonym for every species of outlawry, eccentricity, and _ ill-temper, 
which could possibly concentrate itself in the character of a single in- 
dividual. Happily, Mr. Forster does not feel himself called upon, in 
the réle of special friend and apologist, to attempt to deny or even 
vindicate him from these charges. He deals truthfully at all times 
with the facts of the case, and where he cannot commend, regretfully 
condemns. Yet one great value of the biography is the new phases 
of character and conduct with which it presents us, whereby we are 
enabled to modify and correct many false impressions with which we 
have allowed our minds to become overlaid, and to arrive at a standard 
of judgment hitherto hidden from us. The entire effect of the book 
is to beget within us a love and reverence for the whilom reckless, 
bitter, self-exiled enthusiast of Llanthony, such as otherwise we should 
never have conceived possible. Landor’s own intense consciousness 
of the strange idiosyncrasies of his nature, and his pathetic confessions 
of his helpless inability to control “ the worst temper with which a man 
was even cursed,” as he himself styles it, disarm all our condemnation, 
or at least fill us with a kindly pity which stifles everything like harsh 
judgment. A writer in the last number of the Zdinburgh Review 
eloquently remarks that, “ Nowhere in the range of the English language 
are the glory and happiness of moderation of mind more nobly preached 
and powerfully illustrated than in the writings of this most intemperate 
man ; nowhere is the sacredness of the placid life more hallowed and 
honored than in the utterances of this tossed and troubled spirit ; 
nowhere are heroism and self-sacrifice and forgiveness more adored 
than by this intense and fierce individuality.” 


* Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. By John Forster. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
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Landor had not only a praiseworthy pride in being well-born, but 
like everything relating to himself, he exaggerated it into a laughable 
weakness. He named his eldest son after a certain Sir Arnold Savage, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the time of Henry VII., who, 
he averred, was one of his ancestors, though there exists no proof what- 
ever beyond the mere accident of the name. And it was amusingly 
characteristic of the man, that he could with difficulty be restrained 
from sending a challenge to Lord John Russell because he once spoke 
slightingly of this imaginary ancestor ! 

The majority of readers are familiar with the outlines of Landor’s 
life ;— his early days at Rugby ; his expulsion thence in consequence 
of a quarrel about the quantity of a Latin syllable;—his experiences 
at Trinity College, Oxford ; his vehement Jacobinism, which rendered 
him extremely unpopular in those fearful days of ’93 and ’94 — except 
with a few such kindred spirits as Robert Southey, who, strange to say, 
though a student at Balliol at the same time, never sought him out. 
“His Jacobinism would have attracted me, but I was repelled by his 
eccentricity,” Southey wrote, long after. His life of cloistered study in 
Wales was not without its results, as his first published work, Gedir (or 
Gebirus, as it was indifferently called, being written both in English 
and Latin), abundantly testified. The criticisms which this poem drew 
forth gave him his first taste of the sweet and the bitter of authorship ; 
for it was as vehemently lauded by some as it was rasped by others. 
Let the reader turn to Cuthbert Southey’s charming Life of the Laureate, 
and find there how much enthusiasm greeted the youthful poetic as- 
pirant: the correspondence of Southey gives us few more delightful 
letters than those addressed in his early days to the author of Gedir. 
There is nothing more exquisite in its simple pathos in the whole range 
of the poetry of the author of Z%a/aba, than the passage in a letter to 
Landor in which he describes his grief at the death of a darling child. 

He says Gifford had sent him “ Gedir with a parcel of other poems 
which he was to kill off ;” but instead of doing the bidding of his chef, 
he lifted it into fame, and we find him writing to his friend Bedford: 
“T have met with the man of all others whom I was most desirous of 
meeting —the only man living of whose praise I was ambitious, or 
whose censure would have humbled me. You will be curious to know 
who this could be: Savage Landor, the author of Gedir.” This is as 
extravagant as anything Landor himself could have uttered. Again he 
says, “I have often said I learned ow /o see, for the purposes of poetry, 
from Gebir.” And years after this we hear him still avowing: “I look 
upon Gedir as I do upon Dante’s long poem in the Italian, not asa 
good poem, but as containing the finest poetry in the language.” 

Landor declared that if ten men could be found in England to ap- 
plaud his poem, he would be content. The notice of it in the AZonthly 
Review (one of the principal literary organs of that day) is quite such 
a piece of criticism as appears in every issue of our literary journals: 
the author is styled “unpractised ;” his “ abruptness” is noted, but he 
is allowed to possess “some talent occasionally for description ;” and 


he is dismissed with the promise that if he will “labor hard,” and delay 
a few years, “he may produce,” etc., etc..— in a word, it is stamped all 
over with the professed critic’s trade-mark. No wonder he used to 
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amuse himself in later years by referring to this prophetic venture ; 
likening the reviewer to a carp in a pool, hiding his head “in com- 
fortable mud.” 

When about thirty years old, Landor came into possession of the 
paterual estate, and was accounted a man of great wealth. He resided 
for some time at Bath (where he seems to have led somewhat of a gay 
life) previous to his wild scheme of serving as a volunteer in Spain 
during the Peninsular campaign. He fitted out a troop at his own ex- 
pense ; but from various circumstances, his military experiences ter- 
minated without any satisfactory results. After his return from Spain, 
he again applied himself assiduously to literary work, and in the short 
period of three weeks boasts of having conceived and executed to its 
final line his tragedy of Count Fulian, Upon the refusal of Longman, 
the London publisher, to bring it out even at the author’s own ex- 
pense, Landor was so incensed, that with his usual vehement im- 
petuosity he flung another drama which he had just completed into 
the fire, declaring that he had done with literature forever. 

This reckless yielding to the irrational impulse of the moment, before 
judgment had time to lay a finger upon the reins, was the cause of 
much — we may be safe in saying a// of the misery of Landor’s life. 
But for it, apparently, his marriage would have secured to him the 
domestic peace which he sought, for it seems to have been a pure love- 
match, unambitious and unmercenary: the lady being as he declares 
“without a sixpence.” We all know the troubled history of his life at 
his estate of Llanthony ; his great outlay of money ; his vast planta- 
tion of a million of trees; his quarrels with his stewards and his 
tenantry ; his failure to enact the part of comfortable country squire ; 
his general unpopularity ; his endless annoyances ; his legal difficulties 
and his final disgust, which led to his abandonment of not only his 
home, but his country, for many long years. 

His life abroad, at Milan, Pisa, and Florence, was more tranquil and 
happy, and the birth of a son and daughter enhanced the promise of 
domestic joy. ‘ Among my few blessings,” he writes, “I have always 
reckoned this: that every child in the world loves me.’ No more re- 
liable proof of the real kindness of heart lying at the bottom of all 
Landor’s fiercest outbursts can be adduced than this. His tender, 
almost womanly devotion to his own children was extreme ; he could 
not sleep when separated from them, and there are pretty, playful 
letters in the Biography, addressed to his little boy, that give the reader 
deep insight into this singular, turbulent nature. He occupied himself 
much during his Continental residence with politics, concerning which 
he held views so revolutionary and extravagant as to lay himself open 
to the charge of insanity. His abhorrence of tyranny and absolutism 
was of the intensest description, and yet, as Mr. Forster says, “ He 
had as little disposition to kill a king as to kill a mouse ”— absurdly 
as he advocated regicide. 

His most characteristic and important literary work, and the one by 
which he will continue to be best known, was begun during this first 
residence abroad, and owed its inception, in a measure, to the sugges- 
tion of his life-long friend, Southey. The /maginary Conversations are 
the repository of his opinions upon every conceivable topic, and contain, 
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as he avers in one of his letters, “as forcible writing as exists on 
earth,’— in which sentiment not a few of his ablest critics coincided. 
About this time began his friendship with the brothers, Julius and 
Francis Hare, which proved the comfort and solace of many weary 
years. Southey, alluding to the enthusiasm of his intimacy with 
them, calls him “ Hare-brained.” 

But we are lingering much longer than we intended over these earlier 
days of the poet, and have consequently left ourselves little room for 
the later, and perhaps the less important and effective portion of his 
life. He passed some happy years at Fiesole, a villa near Florence, 
built by Michael Angelo, occupied with his literary pursuits, the educa- 
tion of his children, and the entertainment of his friends. In due 
time, however, difficulties of such a character occurred as determined 
him to return to England, where he spent some twenty years, residing 
mainly at Bath, the city which reminded him more than any other of 
his beautiful Florence. T’rom this time, his separation from his wife 
seems to be complete. During the last period of Landor’s residence 
abroad, covering the six closing years of his life, he was brought into 
intimate relations with the Brownings, and received at their hands such 
tokens of kindness as made the old man’s heart overflow with grati- 
tude. His appreciation of both husband and wife was of the highest 
order. Speaking of Aurora Leigh, he says: “I had no idea that any 
one in this age was capable of so much poetry. I am half drunk with 
it. Never did I think I should have such a draught of poetry again: 
the distemper has got into the vineyard that produced it.” And the 
admiration was mutual ; for Mrs. Browning was accustomed to say that, 
“Were it not for the necessity of getting through a book, there were 
whole pages of Landor’s too delicious to turn over.” To Mr. Brown- 
ing was Landor indebted for the home of his latest years, for his means 
seem to have dwindled until he was fain to avail himself of the help of 
sympathizing friends in England and Florence. He experienced most 
considerate kindness, also, from the American sculptor, Story, to whose 
family he formed a warm attachment which ended only with his life. 

There are a thousand pleasant anecdotes, bits of literary gossip, 
charming glimpses into the inner life of poets, and most trenchant 
pieces of criticism scattered through this biography of Mr. Forster, of 
which we would like to avail ourselves. We can, however, only refer 
the reader to the volume itself, which deserves to take its place beside 
Cuthbert Southey’s Zzfe of his father, and Lewes’ Life of Goethe. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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A RELIC OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION. 


Editors NEw ECLECTIC: 

The recent proposal to establish an association of the officers and 
soldiers of the late Confederate armies cannot but command the respectful 
attention of those most immediately concerned, and I| trust that when formed 
it will prove a valuable auxiliary to the cause of truth, honor, and patriotism, 
and to the accuracy and integrity of history. The fame of the true soldier 
is precious ; his 6 | fty deeds. and d: ing high,’ his abnegation of self and 
his humane care for his comrades and dependents, his magnz inimity towards 
his enemies,— these are the traits which ennoble the profession of arms, and 
excite the admiration of posterity. 

The war of the second great rebellion in America closed more than four 
years ago, resulting most lamentably for the hopes of civil order and consti- 
tutional liberty. It is full time for organized associations to take charge of 
the history of those fields of blood and fire and famine and flood, and to 
eliminate whatever lessons it unfolds of unselfishness, but especially what- 
ever lessons of truth and honor and gallantry and heroism and magnanimity. 
Nor do we at all assent to the doctrine avowed by some that the truth should, 
when involving scandal, be withheld. If ever Confederate stars or epaulettes 
sparkled on the shoulders of a man who insulted the feebler sex, or recklessly 
destroyed a family mansion or a planted field of friend or foe, or closed the 
houses of Almighty God from worship, or maltreated his prisoners or non- 
combatants, or insulted the graves of the dead,— truth and justice demand 
the exposure of such a miscreant. On the other hand the true soldier will 
be proud to do justice to his opponents ; and we trust that from these asso- 
ciations will come to light many a yet untold story of the humanity and gal- 
lantry of our brave Northern foemen. 

Not in: ipposite to the subject of the above comments, and really introduced 
to my mind by it, is an old relic of the first great rebellion in America ; no- 
thing but a letter, an old-fashioned familiar family-epistle of a gentleman and 
a soldier of the eighteenth century, of a Southern wentleman and _ soldier, 
one who poured out his blood like water in defence of Northern homes and 
firesides, but who in his domestic relations seems (by this letter) to have been 
of the gentlest character. This was General Francis Nash, of North Caro- 
lina, who fell at Germantown, on October 6, 1777, a few months after the date 
of his letter, never returning to his “dear Sally and his dear little girls, 
crowned with victory, to spend in peace and domestic happiness the remain- 
der of a life which without them would not be worth possessing.” In close 
and reverent attendance until the last ebbing of life was a faithful negro 
slave, who returned home to his family. As a matter of course, all of the 
desce ond ints of General Nash who drew the sword at all in the late struggle 
for ind lepe ndence, drew it for their own native land. Federalist was the 
family in the days of Ww ashington, and attached to its traditions, but “ blood 
is thicker than water.” So, one great grandson directed the course of a 
cruiser along the pathless waters, gallant and brave commander of the 
Shenandoah, whose name is fame; and another, through many a field of 
shell and grape, made formidable the name of “ W addell’s Battery.” Not 
a little remarkable is the fact that the negro servant who also attended 
faithfully the commander of the battery, was the lineal descendant of the 
negro above mentioned who soothed the last moments of the General; but 
their fates were reversed. Marcellus, follower of the battery, returned home 
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early in the war only to die of consumption, contracted or accelerated among 
the hills of Virginia, ever pining after the camp scenes he had left behind 
him. Not that Marcellus was a hero, as his name and his own family record 
might have warranted. 

But to my Revolutionary relic! The original of the enclosed copy-letter 
was, at my request, loaned to mea year or two ago by a grandson of General 
Nash, and I copied it as accurately as possible for me, even to the casual 
misspelling. It is written in a free, graceful, but unstudied hand. I abhor 
the idea of endeavoring to make a relic more elegant than its owner left it. 
Of all literary criminals, I recollect the pleasant and amiable, and Reverend 
Mr. Sparks with the most unfeigned indignation. Just to think of the or- 
thography and prosody, and even perhaps the syntax of the greatest of rebel 
leaders and insurrectionary chieftians of one century being reduced to the 
rules of orthodoxy by a @¢//érateur and divine of the next. But I fear to en- 
large on this point, further than to say that memorials of this kind are chiefly 
valuable in so far as they give us living and vivid pictures of past men and 
manners. 

If you think this simple letter worth preserving, please print it. I shall 
also be gratified by your publishing this proem to it, though the setting be 
not worthy of the picture. 

Respectfully yours, 
HISTORICUS. 


LC opy of General Nash’s Letter.| 
TRENTOWN (ew Fersey) Fuly 25" 1777 


V Y DEAR SALLY 

1 if I have almost lost all hopes of hearing from 
you— consider my dear Sally, the anxiety I must feel when I have 
now been almost three months absent from you, without ever hearing 
whether you were alive ; surely some strange fatallity has attended your 
Letters, for I cannot persuade myself you have been so neglectful of 
me as to suffer all this time to elaps without writing.—I flattered my- 
self I should now and then get a line from some other of my friends in 
Carolina, (especially my friend Alfred), however in that I have also 
been disappointed —I have wrote him twice or thrice which I hope he 
hath received.—I have now very little to write you my Dear Sally, 
except that I am in very good health — when I left Philadelphia, which 
was a week or ten days ago, I expected we should have proceeded 
directly to Head quarters, however I received a Letter from General 
Washington, directing me to remain at this place until further Orders, 
under a supposition that the late movements of the enemy might prob- 
ably be only a feint in order to draw our Army as far to the North as 
possible, I then by a forced march endeavour to gain Philadelphia, 
before the necessary succours could be afforded, in which case, this 
being directly in their rout, we should probably have it in our power 
to retard their progress, until our army could get up with their Rear — 
however, from some accounts received this morning, (to wit, that a 
considerable part of the Fleet, had been discovered moving up the 
North river) I think there cannot remain a doubt, that their operations 
are intended against that quarter. General Washington, in consequence 
of this inteligence has moved with his whole Army within 20 miles of 
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Fishkiln, about 100 miles from hence where he means to remain until 
the designs of the enemy are reduced to a Certainty. I have been 
re-inforced since I came here by one Regim'‘ of Virginians and an 
Artilery corps with six brass field pieces, making the strength of m 
Brigade in the whole about two thousand. We have made a bad 
hand of it in Canada — Ticonderoga with all the Artilery stores &c has 
been abandoned by our people, and is in the hands of the Enemy — 
there are various conjectures and opinions with respect to this matter 
and will I suppose produce an enquiry —as to its effects on our affairs 
at large I am persuaded it will have very little, indeed I think it is to 
be wished that we had never sent an Army into that Country at all — 
it is rather too much for us to manage & Canada must eventually stand 
or fall with the States. the loss of that post is however to be lamented 
inasmuch as it will give at least a plausable appearance of success to 
their arms and will assist for a moment in reviving the draping spirits 
of their Soldiery. 

This morning for the first time I have seen a General return of the 
State of our Army and it is with pleasure I inform you we have nowon 
the field of Continental Troops effective, upwards of ‘Twenty thousand 
exclusive of those in Canada which I suppose amount to between 4 & 
5 thousand more; add to this a most admirable train of Artilery & 
seven hundred Light Horse equal at least to those of the Enemy in 
discipline, equipage and everything else.— is it possible with such an 
Army and a Washington at their head, that America can have any thing 
to fear? No my Dear Sally, I now feel the fullest assurance that can 
be founded on human events, that nothing less than the immediate 
interposition of providence (which I will not suppose to be excited in 
favor of ‘Tyranny and oppression) can prevent us from the invaluable 

lessings of Liberty Freedom & Independence — and with those assur- 
ances I rest satisfied with the blessing of Heaven, of returning to you 
ere long Crowned with Victory, to spend in peace & domestick happi- 
ness the remainder of a life which without you would not be worth 
possessing.— I dont know where this will find you. I have however 
inclosed it to my Brother and sincerely wish it may find you and our 
Dear little Girls in good Health. We are very comfortably situated 
here for notwithstanding all the cruel and barbarrus ravages of the 
Enemy it is the most delightful country I ever beheld.— I am however 
in hourly expectation of receiving marching orders. 

Be assured my Dear I will omit no good opportunity of writing to 
you and in return I must entreat of you to let me hear from you as 
often as you can—lI would advise you to enclose your letters under 
cover to M* John Penn one of our Delegates in Congress who has 
promised me to pay particular attention to them 

I am hopeful you are by this time at Newbern, as you will be more 
in the way of writing & hearing from me there, and also because I 
think you will be very happy with our good sister & Brother to whom 
pray remember me in the most affectionate manner. if you should 
however be at Cape Fear remember my love to cousin Polly & her 
good man, Betsey and our good Brother Alfred, with whom however I 
have a considerable quarrel for not writing to me — my most respectful 
compliments wait on your Mamma & my much esteemed friend M” 
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James Moore also Cousin Hall— Love to my dear Nancy & Sarah 
whom I long to see & be lieve me my Dear Sally — 
Your ever affectionate Husband 
F, NASH 


26" of Fuly —I1 have this moment received an express from General 
Washington ordering me w my Brigade to Philadelphia w" all possible 
dispatch and our whole Army are on their march this way. I have 
only time to add that Major General Prescott is a prisoner in our hands 
& I hope we shall get Gen' Lee exchanged for him. ‘ 

Adieu, F. Nasu 


THE NEWEST OF OUR RELIGIONS. 





For THe New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 





Man has the exclusive privilege of forming general theorems. But this privilege 
is alloyed by another: that is, by the privilege of absurdity, to which no living 
creature is subject but man only; and of men, those are of all most subject to it that 
profess philosophy.—/Zoddes. 

Ici ’absurdité se pose comme methode fondamentale.—Dr. Of4, 

Spiritualism — ultra Ritualism and liturgy of Dead Sea apes.—Cariyle, 


HEN the indignant Gaul shook the last American dust from 
his feet, with an anathema upon a people “who had fifty 
religions and only one gravy,” the expression was the sarcasm of a 
gourmand ; after sixty years, it is the apophthegm ofa philosopher. Con- 
tinued experience has invested the witticism of an epicure who dreaded 
dyspepsia more than perdition, with the admiration due to the sagacity 
of a careful and profound observer, who had already discerned the 
principles to be developed into the character of a coming nation, and 
prophesied in scientific vision the now demonstrated psychological or 
political truth, that it is inherent in Americans to produce religions, 
and inconsistent with their nature to invent gravies. The capacity for 
the one and incapacity for the other are now laws, by the method of 
induction. ‘They are plainly organic. 

Since the days of Talleyrand we have produced some religions that 
beyond all doubt are incomparable in that class of manufacture, and 
would have been unimaginable in that delirious time when even intoxi- 
cated France conceived nothing more absurd than old Rosicrucian 
follies, or the splendid new one of worshipping Reason in the person 
of a Lorette. Mormonism and Ghost-ism only are enough to estab- 
lish our superiority, even without the evangelical patriotism that, 
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“ Whilst one hand was red 
With murder, feigned to stretch the other out 
In brotherhood and peace.” 


“ Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, 
Lanigerz comitantur oves ; ea sola voluptas 
Solamenque mali.” 


As to our deficiency in gravy-culture every man is witness, with hand 
on attesting umbilicus, who has pondered our culinary condition in post- 
prandial rumination of the baked meats of a fable a’hdte. Every one 
who has got through the process with conservation of a sound mind 
will testify to the lone supremacy of the one primeval gravy that 
revolted against human digestion before that glorious era from which 
we inherit our indefeasible liberties and singular exemption from tea- 
duties and excises. We commend this remarkable problem of the 
unity of gravy to our serious neighbor, the Quarterly. 


Gravi jam dudum Saucia cura vulnus alit venis. 


We may therefore reasonably expect a smooth Bledsonean exposition 
of the essential relations between the ephemeral forms of our modern 
republic and the more permanent principles that gave durability to that 
ancient Grease, whose 


* Wondrous alchemy still rules 
Our spirits from its urns.” 


It is the much easier task for us to find why we are so prolific in re- 
ligions, if we regard as a new religion every new exhibition of the 
influence of the supernatural upon the mind and heart of man, able to 
acquire a social form. Here, religion is little checked by opinion, and 
altogether unrestrained by law. People may be as wise or foolish as 
they please in this respect, without fear of authority or social reprehen- 
sion. Now, religion is a moral cast of a man, which represents to the 
precision of a wart or wrinkle the exact form of his inward life ; hence 
religions are as numerous as men. In most other countries the indi- 
viduality of religion is repressed, dwarfed, inconsidered, or forbidden. 
The individual himself ignores its existence. The church absorbs it, 
satisfies it, or paralyses it. ‘There is no life for it, no sphere for it, no 
room to take outward form and develop attractive force and grow into 
social recognition. ‘The natural buds of the soul’s life perish or are 
rubbed off, and religion is propagated only by professional grafting on 
young scions, and making their life to flow into the ancient sap-chan- 
nels and produce approved orthodox fruit. Here, everything goes to 
seed and into the soil, to bring forth what it can of variety, to improve 
or degenerate as its powers and opportunities may determine. The 
crop of religious thoughts is immeasurable, but happily they almost all 
perish without germination. They are rejected as worthless by the mind 
that produces them ; or some better, that is more destructive, mind (for 
the principal use of big minds as of big animals is to destroy the ex- 
uberant spawn of little ones) encounters them ; most commonly they 
are never noticed at all. Sometimes they take root in shallow places, 
and go through the history of Jonah’s gourd ; sometimes they prove 
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poisonous mushrooms, deadly as unsubstantial ; sometimes mere fruit- 
less weeds, mind-exhausters ; sometimes, once in an age, a really good 
variety of fruit-bearing religion. But in this country, when a man gets 
an idea, or gets rid of one ; when thought produces truth, or incapacity 
to think attains presumption ; when honest intellect gets wisdom, or 
knavish stupidity loses what it had of it, the way is open to organize 
the possession or exclusion, the fas aut nefas. A money capital of ten 
dollars (currency) will put a society of reformers on its legs, and an 
intellectual capital of much less relative value will put talking and run- 
ning members on theirs. ‘The way is open and easy for learning and 
conscience to exercise upon the interesting subjects of the soul; to 
throw out conclusions into objective forms, and contend openly for 
place among other religious thoughts, that, once unclothed as their own, 
have in one way or another worked into substance and got themselves 
known as things. ‘The way is equally open and yet more easy for ig- 
norance and self-conceit, and the wonderful word-worship of multi- 
tudes whose crude superstitions and cruder atheisms lie hidden in the 
unlighted caverns of unexplored hearts, waiting until the pipe of some 
serpent-charmer draw them out. 

The cream of all truth, skimmed long ago to the nicety of a philoso- 
phical definition ; filtered through theological dialectics ; washed from 
all impurities by diverse baptisms, even of blood ; hardened by time ; 
weighed in the balance of legitimate sanctuaries ; salted with pious 
memories ; moulded in agreeable forms ; stamped Orthodox ; if this be 
Religion, then if somebody venture to milk for himself the ever-patient 
cow, and do his own skimming and squeezing and patting ; and if, as 
is very human indeed, he think his own butter the nicest, why, here 
he may put his own name on it, his own image if he will, or any other 
name or image, even the awful monogram of the Eternal ; and he may 
go boldly into the market and hawk his wares, and find customers too, 
even though by mistake or design he may have milked the old Goat of 
Gehenna. Time will harden his pat, too, and make it respectable and 
venerable ; unless it be too exiguous to bear necessary waste of trans- 
portation, or too loose to endure our sun; or, we were about to say, 
too rancid for human palates, but no such degree of rankness is con- 
ceivable. Even when stamped with Satanic hoof and horn, and smel- 
ling of soul-death and sulphur, it will be taken by them for whom it is 
ordained in their suitable moral and mental conditions. 

True, knowledge is increased; but in the religious direction, the 
multitude have had little positive advantage of it. They have gained 
nothing in faith, and lost much in reverence. ‘The first appearance of 
knowledge is as an indignant rioter with an iconoclastic club. The 
old reverence is turned into contempt. Men soon learn that they have 
been cheated by old pretensions, but singularly enough the discovery 
does not make them wiser about new ones. After manifesting great in- 
dignation against its old idol, the mind is easily induced to accept 
another ; even a worse. ‘The Devil may be cast out and the room 
garnished,” but the question of the new tenant is not settled. Quite 
possibly, it will be the old one with a new coat and a pleasant alias. It 
is among the cant maxims of the day, that revolutions do not go back- 
ward; but they do. Indeed, it is the nature of them to recede, for 
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society no more than individuals can live up to a paroxysm. The 
going backward of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz was a sign of re- 
newed life to Hezekiah ; and nations and men have often lengthened 
their days by retrogressions. 

Knowledge finds men ignorantly, though it may be to a great extent 
rightly, religious. They have been educated in a creed and worship 
that made no effort to base themselves on knowledge ; and when the 
mind wakes up to its rights, it goes immediately to enquire into the 
claims of the spiritual authority established in its realm. If the 
answer be neither intellectually intelligible nor superstitiously com- 
pulsive, it confirms doubt and provokes hostility. The result of the 
ensuing struggle depends upon circumstances determining the rela- 
tive strength of the two mental forces in the particular case. It 
may be rejection, modification, or scientific confirmation of the old 
faith. It may be substitution of a new, or it may be utter, though 
only half conscious, scepticism — belief in nothing that addresses 
reason, credulity towards everything that proposes to the understand- 
ing; absolute paralysis of the higher faculties of the soul, and a 
morbid sensitiveness in the regions of sentient life. The creeds them- 
selves, and the forms of ecclesiasticism and ritual that have come to 
be veritable creeds, are weak for defence because they have been re- 
ceived as perfect and absolute, and are questioned upon that pre- 
sumption, not upon their right to exist as earthly vessels bearing 
precious ethereal essence, and valuable only as they contain and pre- 
serve it. ‘The iconoclast makes no distinction, because none has been 
made to him, and his club goes down on the containing symbol, 
smashing the antique pottery without thought for the precious life- 
water it has kept for him. He has never heard of a difference between 
his religion and Religion ; between the perfect bread of God and such 
crumb and preparation of it as has fallen to his share. Now, in this 
very time, there is a widely-spread, unrecognised scepticism of this sort, 
which, though discerned to be only a loss of faith in churches and . 
creeds, is to a much greater extent than is feared, deep distrust of re- 
ligion itself, which the multitude do not separate in any practical sense 
from the creeds and forms through which only they know it. Common 
schools have given to the multitude a peep, and little more than a peep, 
into science, and the effect is just what was foreseen by My Lord 
Bacon, who said: “ A little natural philosophy and the first entrance 
into it, doth dispose the opinion to atheism; but on the other side, 
much natural philosophy and wading deep into it, will bring about 
men’s minds to religion ; wherefore, atheism every way seems to be 
combined with folly and ignorance.” ‘That is to say, “ A little natural 
philosophy” only brings into action man’s folly and ignorance, and 
arrays them against the spiritual truth. Now it is our boast that pre- 
eminently we are giving a smattering of all “philosophy” to the 
multitude ; “fourteen weeks’ course of it” to all comers; and in 
our faith and works “the schoolhouse” has taken the place of the 
church, and “a little natural philosophy” the place of the Bible. 
We tax ourselves to nervous if not sanguineous exhaustion to “ dispose 
the opinion to atheism,” and verily we have had considerable success 
in that way. Now what is the manner of its development? Men do 
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not avow to themselves that they doubt the existence of God. Very 
few of the Greek atheists, or any other, did that. But atheism robs 
God of his personality, and makes him a thought, a presumption, a 
mere name for existence. It compounds him with the universe, drowns 
him in the sea, buries him in the earth, diffuses him through the air. 
It leaves him no place in the moral world. It rationalizes him ; and 
German rationalism is only Greek atheism in high Dutch, and Theo- 
dore Parkerism is only Hegelism in the New England drawl. It is 
what all efforts to found religion on science necessarily come to. The 
mind or reason cannot create a God greater than the materials out of 
which it has to construct him. Given the universe to extract God 
from it— what better essence can be got out of it than the universe 
exiguated to nonenity, and a God whose name is the abstraction for 
universal nonsense. [But the form of atheism is always the pretence of 
a necessity to vindicate God from wrong conceptions of his being and 
character. Men always war against God in his own name, as the 
House of Commons made war on the throne in the name of the king ; 
which also was noticed by Lord Bacon. “For all anti-christianity 
worketh in a mystery that is under the shadow of good ; and it is this, 
to free and deliver the will of God from all imputation and aspersion 
of evil.” Nothing is so zealous for God as atheism, as nothing is so 
clamorous for liberty as tyranny. 

That scepticism exists among the people to a most serious extent is 
unquestionably true ; but it is a scepticism that is not willing to confess 
itself antichristian. It does not give up the Bible; it yet clings to its 
hopes, but it refuses obedience to its authority ; it will not receive its 
ordinary interpretations. It is objectively passive, subjectively hostile 
towards the truth. “It pervades the great mass of society. Its bane- 
ful influence is insinuated into the hearts of the high and the low, the 
wise and the unwise alike. It fills our chapels every first day of the 
week with crowds of its respectful and respected votaries. In all sec- 
tions of the country, among all classes, conditions, professions, and oc- 
cupations, there is exhibited this quiet, unobtrusive, inactive want of 
faith ; a scepticism of the most hopeless kind, which places men in that 
state in which ‘it is impossible to please God,’ but which is likely to 
be altogether pleasing to the flesh. And thus infidelity has taken 
refuge in a fortress built by the church. Our divisions, contentions, and 
differences have given birth to and builded the stronghold of a scepti- 
cism the most pernicious and insinuating, which prevails as widely as 
Christendom, which is giving life and support to all manner of false 
religions.”* Now atheism practically is, as Hare defines it, “living 
without God ;” and theoretically, it is having no faithin Him. Atheism 
is in its nature always superstitious and credulous: superstitious, be- 
cause getting rid of God lets loose the imagination to fill the void in the 
spiritual world — now, itself a God without thought, feeling, or knowl- 
edge ; credulous, because there is now no limit to the possibilities of 
material evolutions, and no check upon the nature “ in which we live and 
move and have our being.” Credulity, indeed, can hardly be distinguish- 
ed from superstition. Unbounded belief in the powers of nature cannot 








* Biblical Interpretation, by J. S. Lamar. Lippincott: 1860, A book much less known than it 
deserves to be, and well worth reading by all who love the truth in earnestness. 
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be limited to the visible world, and much less by our experience of it; 
and credulity projected into the spiritual world is superstition. A man 
who now knows the powers of the telegraph, knows what the expe- 
rience of nature a few years ago would have declared to be impossible, 
What right has present experience, then, to limit the powers that remain 
unknown? If nature has produced thought, or spirit, in the body, why 
may she not extend the production of spirit beyond it? Why may 
there not be an invisible nature? And as the world behind us is a 
record of dreadful shapes and horrid catastrophes, why may not the 
time into which the world is moving be filled with other things fright- 
ful to imagine? Philosophy leads to superstition as necessarily as to 
atheism ; for atheism is letting loose the forces of nature upon the soul, 
and the soul cannot grapple with them alone. It will seek aid against 
the world of which it knows nothing positive, and fears everything 
possible. The ghosts of the dead have in all ages been sought as helpers 
to the living. When Saul lost God, he went to a witch. ‘That the 
scepticism of the people should give birth to and sustain an atheistical 
superstition under the name of Christianity, is natural. In fact, a good 
and guardian God is the only security against the possible products 
of that nature which has already produced monsters of beasts and men, 
and horrors insufferable by soul and body. Even Bayle, himself a scep- 
tic, admits the strong tendency of atheism to superstition (Dyc’y. vol. iii. 
471). “The principles of philosophy are not sufficient to rid a man 
of the fear of apparitions ; for to reason consequentially, there are no 
philosophers who have less right to reject magic and sorcery than the 
atheists.” He says Hobbes, so boldly infidel in his writings, was always 
tormented with fear of ghosts, and would not sleep without a light in 
his room. 

Though opposition to truth is essentially the same, its forms are in- 
definitely many, and are necessarily determined by the forms of truth 
itself. For error, in this great matter of religion, is not only the mistake 
of the mind, but the contradiction of the heart. ‘The truth not only 
asks assent, but assumes authority ; and when its authority is refused, 
its existence as truth is denied, informally or formally, according to 
the temper and other conditions of the recusant. So the wrong keeps 
up with the right, runs parallel with it through the generations, per- 
verts its ideas, abuses its terms, denies and forges its revelations, sub- 
stitutes, travesties it, passes itself off for it as a counterfeit note imi- 
tates and circulates along side of the genuine, keeping up with all its 
new issues. As shadows measure the position and movement of the 
sun, we may discern the relation of the truth to any society by the 
extent and depth of the counter religions we observe darkening its 
surface. Moses and Aaron determined the false miracles of Jannes 
and Jambres; and these exhibit the position of the truth to the 
Egyptian mind. So all along the Jewish history, the prophets of God 
called out prophets of lies in exact proportion to the mental and 
moral darkness of the times. Micaiah brought out Zedekiah, with 
his symbolic horns and ready fist. Isaiah raised a swarm of necro- 
mancers and ventriloquists and wizards. Manasseh dealt with familiar 
spirits, and arrayed pretenders to supernatural knowledge against “ the 
servants of the Lord.” The incarnation was travestied by Simon 
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Magus and the Gnostics, and the Holy Spirit himself has been super- 
seded in all ages by lying oracles and miracles, and assumptions of 
inspiration and ecclesiastical prerogative to sit in the place of God, 
or by intimations from self-styled supernatural or extra-natural beings 
of truths not revealed by God, or of contradictions to his revelations. 

The multiplication of false prophets, wizards, ghost-dealers, pro- 
fessed burglars of the spiritual world who claim to have got in by some 
other way than the “door,” and to have opened communication with 
truer spirits than “the Holy Spirit,” with wiser beings than “ the wisdom 
of God ;” the number of all these worst parasites of morbid man is in 
proportion to the square of the distance of a community from the true 
God. Read heathen and Jewish and Christian history, and you will 
see that wickedness and wilful ignorance of spiritual truth naturally 
take refuge from God in the pretensions of dealers in supernatural 
lies, and you will find the degree of the apostacy of any king or age 
accurately measured by the extent of the dealing with the soothsayers 
and necromancers of the time. Manasseh was as much more wicked 
than Saul, as his host of magicians and wizards outnumbered the soli- 
tary woman of Endor, who frightened the half-maddened king to his 
death by her experiment upon his shattered nerves. 

No infidelity can maintain its place against revelation but by allying 
itself to counter revelation. No denial of the inspiration of God can 
exist but by accepting a lower form of communication with the invisi- 
ble world. Irreligion can only tranquillize itself by false religion. 
Scepticism is a transition stage between a saving faith and a destroying 
superstition. Men who deny the prophets believe in jugglers ; too wise 
to accept the testimony to miracles, they become foolish enough to 
believe the pretensions of supernatural mountebanks and inspired 
peddlars ; refusing the glorious gospel of the Son of God, they receive 
for eternal truth the jargon invented by men without brains, for ghosts 
without souls. 

In considering the causes of the absurd forms that religion has 
taken among us, we must not fall into the common and serious error, 
only less serious than atheism, that the ultimate agents in the awful 
struggle are only Arincifies, not persons. A contest of principles is in 
fact only a contest of men; the struggle in which we are involved re- 
quires the existence of God and the Devil. It is idle to pooh! Satan 
ina world utterly unintelligible without him: reason must create him 
if revelation be rejected. But to the man who receives the Bible, a 
personal Devil is as clear a revelation as a personal God. We must 
seek in the malice of that strange being whose existence is so true and 
so incomprehensible, the origin and conduct of otherwise unaccountable 
successful perversions of moral sense and religious faith, whose com- 
position is so absurd and whose adaptation so marvellously wise, that 
what we laugh at as folly, we come to tremble before as deadly and 
wide-spread delusion. The jawbone of an ass was contemptible, but 
none laughed at it in the hands of Sampson. 

To all the conditions and influences to infidelity we have mentioned, 
not forgetting the personal agency of Satan, we must look for the ex- 
planation of the existence among us of a form of anti-truth so bar- 
barous and grotesque that we must search the oldest records of man’s 
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delusions to find their origin in the first follies of the infant world. Ip- 
fidelity seems to have exhausted forms, and is actually parading in the 
nineteenth century in the baby-clothes of the earliest superstitions, 
Yet thousands are gravely following the old atheism tricked out with 
the relics of the most primitive delusions, and are using their Bibles 
to cry Hosanna to him who cometh, not in the name but in the place 
of Jehovah! “ Zhe master of superstitions is the people, and in all super- 
stitions wise men follow fools.” Bacon again, and true again — witness 
Spiritism, or Spiritualism, as it is absurdly called, seeing it is a carnalism 
of the very idea of spirit —a religion of ghosts, spooks, goblins, of the 
meanest possible conception and quality, for the first time in necro- 
mancy presented as the highest forms of intelligences, the only spirits 
between man and God, who is a nothing in all things. This lowest of 
all sorcerisms possible to a civilized people, to any people a half degree 
above fetiches and medicine-bags, is the religion of a multitude, and 
“wise men follow the fools.” The Fox girls are followed by philo- 
sophers, statesmen, heads of nations, literary men, and frok / pudor! 
Christian divines. All these, legions of them, believe in ghosts! in 
ghosts revealing the highest truths ; in ghosts supplanting the religion 
of Almighty God. And such wretched ghosts! ‘The manner in which 
they communicate with men is ruder, awkwarder, more unintelligible 
than ever devised by the wizards that “peeped and muttered” to the 
disgust of Isaiah. Muttering is oratory to it ; hieroglyphics are plain 
to it; mumbo-jumbo is lucidity compared to it ; dumb men talk better ; 
children at school communicate better across the experienced spectacles 
of the vigilant master ; blind men write far more distinctly ; even dogs 
make more intelligible signs with their tails, than these, the only in- 
terpreters of the mysteries of life and death and eternity! For beings 
whose highest physical achievement is claimed to be a rap on a table 
or on an empty head with a tambourine ; whose loftiest miracle, the 
untying a rope in the dark with the assistance of two practised knaves ; 
whose religious revelations are broken echoes of Theodore Parker, and 
fins and tails of vulgar Yankee infidelity ; for these spiritual guides 
hundreds and thousands have abandoned God ; and have given up the 
glorious gospel of his Son for superstitious surmises of a ghost-gospel, 
bodiless, soulless, brainless, helpless, as the wretched phantasm of a 
ghost that brings it out of the open grave of vulgar paganism. For 
there is positively nothing new in all the revelations of the so-called 
spirits. Lilly, the astrologer, who, by-the-bye, is claimed by the Spiritists 
as a true “medium,” said that the spirits talked to him with an Irish 
brogue. The ghosts of the Spiritists manifest their earthly provincial- 
isms quite as decidedly. Certainly, all the ghosts who are reported 
weekly for the Banner of Light are infidels and scoffers at vital re- 
ligion. Demission of the flesh has not blessed them with an idea 
upon religious subjects, nor an expression nor an explanation that 
is not common as dirt in every infidel circle in New England. Ac- 
cording to “the Spirits,” the Yankees had already become perfect in 
theology before the Fox girls took the kingdom of spirits by storm, 
by comprehending for the first time what is meant by its mysteries 
being opened to every one that “ knocketh ”— not oz the knees, as the 
churches have erroneously taught, but w7t# them, as the spirits say to 
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the churches. ‘The weak things of the other world can find nothing 
but imbecility to add to the weakness of this. The religion that has 
perished brings back to that which is ready to perish nothing but 
assent to Biblical interpretations that “ take ‘not’ out of the command- 
ments and put it into the creed.” The long-continued stimulation of 
the time has produced in feeble people a form of intellectual dedirium 
tremens, in which the natural foolishness appears in phantasies, and all 
latent stupidities become active. Like frogs in oxygen, they do not 
improve by the exhilaration, but frisk and frog themselves to death. 
We declare that in all our search in the catacombs where the relics 
of dead mind lie mouldering; in scientific museums where antique 
shams stripped of their false outsides grin in honest but uncomely 
skeleton truth, showing the things that men ignorantly worshipped ; in 
all our walks in the defiled Walhallas of dethroned heroism, where the 
scorners of to-day jeer at the follies of their fathers, and pull them off 
their pedestals to make room for their own, which their sons will pull 
down to-morrow ; in all our explorations of old sewers of Pagan life, 
and searches into the recoveries of German chiffoniers among the rags 
of old vanities,— nowhere have we met with anything called religion 
or philosophy so fully absurd, so curiously compounded of incom- 
patibles, so utterly impossible to be, and yet so full of every vulgar 
force of vital expansion, as this Spiritism. It is at once the most 
absurd, unnatural, feeble, contemptible, and formidable of antichristian 
developments. When Paul wrote to Timothy that “ goefes (yonres) would 
wax worse and worse,” it may have seemed a hard saying, and we do 
not wonder that our translators hesitated to unveil the prediction, and 
covered up conjurors or necromancers under the more general name 
of “Seducers.” But Paul was right. ‘The human mind has its tether, 
which cannot be much stretched. In certain relations it had got its full 
length before Christianity, and no progress of the times gives it any 
additional powers to deal with God. Over nature it is sovereign ; 
before God it is nothing. Cut loose from God, the human mind, though 
ever learning, comes to no knowledge of the spiritual truth and can 
invent no new errors. It must be saved by the new way, or cheated by 
the old. The old serpent is sufficient for all times. The rapidity of 
the spread of Spiritism since it was spawned twenty years ago, when 
the “ Fox girls” began to play their stupid little tricks, is simply mar- 
vellous. ‘There is no record of so rapid and permanent a delusion in 
Christendom. Stranger still, the little foxes have spoiled grapes of the 
first hot-house quality, and on the highest branches of the social vine. 
The rulers and the Pharisees have with wonderful readiness received 
this fantastical gospel from the coffin and the s#roud. The emanci- 
pated pulpit of the North, the pulpit of great moral ideas and of a 
refined and decorous salvation, the pulpit of the new Messiah, the New 
England conscience, that redeemer, king, and tax-gatherer for the under- 
man ; the American Pharisee (of the right Zion type, with abstraction 
of the Abrahamic faith in God and Mosaic zeal for the Law) is in open 
league with the Fox girls, and the highest culture of the New England 
mind is giving its sanction to Spiritism. As to the rulers, they seem 
largely to have anticipated their common destiny, and become before 
their time the “ portion of foxes.” Queen Victoria communes with 
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ghosts; Louis Napoleon condescends to séances, and like Wallenstein, 
seeks oracles of wizards to contradict the eternal oracle that pronounces 
“what a man soweth he shall also reap.” Abraham Lincoln and his 
cabinet are claimed by Spiritists for believers and practical meddlers 
with the accursed thing. William Howitt writes to the Dunfermline 
Press 


* * #* #* “Str— Who are the men who have in every country embraced 
Spiritualism ? The rabble? the ignorant? the fanatic? By no means. But the 
most intelligent and able men of all — When such is the case, surely it be- 
comes the ‘majority of the reflecting men,’ to use the words of your editor, to reflect 
on these facts. Let numbers go for ni ccs Boag but, when the numbers add also first- 
rate position, pre-eminent abilities, largest experience of men-and their doings, weight 
of moral, religious, scientific, and political character, then the man who does not 
look into what these declare to be truth, is not a reflecting, but a very foolish and 
prejudiced man. Now, it is very remarkable that, when we proceed to enumerate 
the leading men who Ahi ive embraced modern Spiritualism, we begin also to enumerate 
the pre- eminent intellects and characters of the age. In Amcrica you justly say that 
the shrewd and hone st Abraham Lincoln was a Spiritualist. He was a devoted one, 
So also were, and are, the Hon. Robert Dale Owen and Judge Edmonds; so was 
Professor Hare. You are right in all these particulars. In fact, almost every emi- 
ment man in the American Government is a Spiritualist. | Garrison, whom the anti- 
Spiritualists were so lately and enthusiastically féting in England, for his zealous 
services in the extinction of negro slavery, is an avowed Spiritualist. Horace Greeley, 
the editor of the New York 777/une, aman whose masterly political reasoning has 
done more than any man to direct the course of American politics, is a Spiritualist. 
Longfellow, the poet, now in England, and just treated with the highest honors by 
the Univ versity ‘of Cambridge, and about to be téted by the whole literary world of 
England, is, and has long and openly been, a Spiritualist. But I might run over the 
majority of the great names in America. Turn to France. The shrewd Emperor, 
the illustrious Victor Hugo, the sage and able statesman Guizot, one of the most 
powerful champions of Christianity, are Spiritualists. So is Garibaldi, in Italy. In 
England, you might name a very long and distinguished list of men and women, of 
all classes, Spiritualists. If you had the authority you might mention names which 
would startle no little those who affect to sneer at Spiritualism. It is confidently said 
that a Spiritualist sits on the throne of these realms, as we know that such do sit on 
those of the greatest nations of Europe. We know that the members of some of the 
chief ducal houses of Scotland, and of the noble houses of Ireland and England, are 
Spiritualists. Are all these people likely to plunge their heads and their reputations 
into an unpopular cause without first looking well into it? But then, say the op- 
ponents, the scientific don’t affect it. They must greatly qualify this assertion, for 
many and eminent scientific men have had the sense and the courage to look into it, 
and have found it a great truth. The editor of the Duzfermiline Press remarks on 
your observations regarding Robert Chambers, that Chambers’ Journal of the 13th 
of May last, has a certain article not flatterin g to Spiritualism. True, but not the 
less is Robe srt Chambers an avowed Sfiritiual 








vi t, and boldly came forward on the 
Home and Lyon trial, to express his faith in Mr. Home. The editor might quote 
articles in the Zimes, the Standard, the Star, and the Daily Telegraph, against Spir- 
itualism, yet it is a well-known fact that on all these journals some of their ablest writers 
are Spiritualists ; but it is not always prudent for a man to say what he is, This is 
not an age in love with marty rdom. 








* x * x 


ss Ninihets of scientific men h ive embr wie Spiritualism. Dr. Hare, mentioned 
by you, was a great electrician, rated by the Americans little, if any, inferior to Fara- 
day. He did exactly what people now want scientific men to do, He thought Spir- 
itualism a humbug, and went regularly into an inquiry in order to expose it. But it 
did —as it has done in every case that I have heard of, where scientific men have 
gone candidly and fairly into ‘the examination — after two years of testing and proving, 
convince him ofits truth. Dr. E lliotson, a very scientific man, and for years violently 
opposed to Spiritualism, so soon as he was willing to inquire, became convinced, and 
now blesses God for the knowledge of it. Dr. Ashburner, his fellow-editor of the 
Zoist, has also long been an avowed Spiritualist. Mr. Alfred Wallace, ascientific man 
and excellent naturalist, who was on the Amazon with Mr. Bates, has published his 
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conviction of its truth. Sir Charles Wheatstone, some time ago, on seeing some re- 
markable phenomena in his own house, declared them real. And just now, on the 
Home and Lyon trial, the public have seen Mr. Varley, a man of first-rate science, 
the electrician to the Electric and International and the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
panies, come forward and make affidavit of his having investigated the facts of Spir- 
ite ialism, and found them real. Now, after such cases, why this continual cry out for 
examination by scientific men? Scientific men of the first stamp 4ave examined and 

reporte: d that it is a great fact. Scientific men by the hundred and the thousand have 
done it, and yet the c crowd go on crying for a scientific man. Why? Simply because 
it is much easier to open their mouths and bleat as sheep do in a flock than exert 
their minds and their senses. It is time that all this folly had an end. There are 
now more Spiritualists than would populate Scotland seven times over at its present 
scale of population ; and surely the testimony of such a multitude, including states- 
men, philosophers, historians, and scientific men, too, is as absolutely decisive as any 
mortal matter can be. And pray, my good friend, don’t trouble yourself that your 
hbors call you mad, You are mad in most excellent company. All the great 
of all ages who hz - introduced or accepted new ideas were mad in the eyes of 
their cotemporaries. As I have said, Socrates and Christ and St. Paul were “mad ; : 
Galileo was mad; De Caus was mad; Thomas Gray, who first advocated railways, 
was declared by the Ladinburgh Reviews mad asa March hare. They are the illustrious 
f madmen by whom the world is propelled, widened as by Columbus, and en- 
lightened as by Bacon, Newton, Des Cartes, and the rest of them, who were all 
declared mad in their turn. And don’t be anxious about Spiritualism. From the 
first moment of its appearance to this, it has moved on totally unconcerned and un- 
med ami Ist | every species of opposition, misrepresentation, lying, and obstruction, 
and yet has daily and he vurly grown, and spread, and strengthened, as if no such evil 
influences were psa it. Like the sun, it has travelled on its course unconscious 
of the clouds beneath it. Like the‘ocean, it has rolled in billows over the slimy 
creatures at its bottom, and dashed its majestic waves over every proud man who 
dared to tread within its limits. And whence comes this? Obviously, from the 
hand which is behind it —the hand of the Great Ruler of the Universe. For my 
part, having long perceived this great fact, I have ceased to care what people say or 
do against Spiritualism ; to care who believes or does not believe ; who comes into 
it or stays out; certain that " is as much a part of God’s economy of the universe as 
the light of the sun, and will, therefore, go on and do its work.” 


The 4. Y. Herald says: 
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“The movement is a growing one, strictly democratic, popular in its character 
and revolutionary in its nature, and defiant towards the popul ar theology of the age. 
Its influence is felt in the jury box, the ballot box, the bench, the press, the platform, 
the pulpit, and even our national council halls. It presents the strange anomaly of 
meetings without a ministry, worship without churches, conventions without delegates, 
halls and fluent speakers that they pay for, and yet with: ut churches, edifices, funded 
property or real estate, without ordinations, convents, colleges, or creeds, written or 
impli Spiritualists as a body act together, and even now have bocome a great 
power in the country.” 








The Scientific American says: 


“The phenomena of table-tipping, spirit-rapping (so called), and the various mani- 
festations which many have claimed to be the effect of other wills acting upon and 
through the medium of their persons, are exerting an immense influence, good or 
bad, throughout the civilised world.” 


Hundreds of lecturers, male and female, are living on the demand for 
their prelections ; hundreds, perhaps thousands of ”« mediums ” are re- 
ied to meet the demand of seekers of necromantic information ; 
many newspapers and periodicals are already sustained by the believers ; 
hundreds of volumes are already issued in the name of the Spirits. 
Lyceums are formed or forming all over the country ; Sunday schools 
are largely established ; the system that dispenses with churches and is 
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free from the burden of a regularly employed ministry, is the best pos. 
sible for expansion. Only the cleverest lecturers succeed ; dull ones 
subside. ented halls require interested audiences, and compel in- 
teresting exercises. All the free talent is available, and is entirely free 
to teach what it pleases. The ministry is all missionary, and takes 
care of itself by taking care to suit itself to the tastes and conditions 
of the people it addresses. “The locusts” of the Revelations were 
not more qualified to spread themselves over the earth and hurt all 
“who had not the seal of God in their foreheads.” Because the new 
religion shows no strength in churches and other visible machinery of 
Christianity, we have almost overlooked its existence. But the truth 
may as well be confessed that our system of converting the millions 
by erecting costly churches and organizing expensive Sunday worship, 
and withal domiciling our religion in pews, is the most unreasonable 
ever attempted by men who set themselves to diffuse unwelcome 
opinions. It is purely and rigidly conservative ; it has not even the 
appearance of invading the world. It is a mere war of posts, and 
leaves the field open to be overrun by any who may desire to take 
possession. The churches know nothing about it, except that a con- 
fused sound comes to them from the outside of the fold—a noise of 
wild-beast concernment only ; and the churches will receive them 
when their nature shall undergo revolution, and bring them to the 
altar tamed and bridled. The ministers know nothing about it: the 
officer’s place is the inside of a square. They see no tables tipped, 
no minds tipped either, no weak faith knocked over with invisibie 
knuckles. But even the converted and the apparent convertibles that 
are inside are not there like picked fruit, securely canned and sealed, 
and ready for transportation whenever the death-angel shall call for 
them. One who knew them said, they are “as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.” Unhappily our present system puts the shepherd in the 
midst of the flock, where he never sees a wolf until a lamb is missed. 
“ The reason,” says one* who has thought much on this subject, “ why 
scepticism has wrought such fearful ravages at various stages during 
the career of the church, has been the tardiness of the church in 
watching the sure and steady approach, and then in understanding the 
real strength of the adversary.” No doubt of it ; but the fault is not 
with the ministry, but with the system. The Spiritists have all the 
advantage of working under the original plan of Christianity, when it 
overran the world without fine churches or pews. It is the natural 
system which is necessarily developed when men set themselves to 
spread opinions. It was the system of apostolic Christianity, and of 
apostolic Methodism, and of many things neither apostolic nor even 
religious that have done great work upon the minds of men ; a system 
without system, a doing it without considering how. Among Spiritists 
every one is free to work, and-is restrained only by incapacity to do 
anything. He who can draw an audience and fill a hall may do so; 
he who cannot must abandon the effort. The laborer gets his hire if 
he can earn it. Talent is kept busy and flourishes, incompetency is 
left behind and finds the employment for which it is fitted. We run 
the race with them as men with baskets on their feet against unencum- 
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bered competitors. They have the system of the apostolic churches 
when they overran the world ; we, the system of the imperial churches 
when the world overran them. But our limits do not permit us to do 
more than allude to this relation. Suffice it to say that, to meet popu- 
lar delusions which run like fire among stubble, we must come off our 
stilts and descend to the common plane. Religion must consent to be 
vulgar in the original sense of the word, and we are not afraid to say, 
in a sense too in which the word is too freely used in highly scented 
church circles. We must let loose the powers we have sealed up with 
our Solomon’s seal of wise repression. We must let loose the church 
upon the world, and trusting little to money, and less to cathedrals and 
pompous institutions, we must let Christian fervor and talent and 
combativeness have free course and be glorified. We must meet the 
rising delusion at the beginning ; not wait for Mormonism to gather 
into a great State, or Spiritism confront us with a great apostacy. We 
must meet error everywhere, where it challenges us, and beware of 
despising it. In literature, in philosophy, in public discussion, in the 
parlor and workshop and highway, we must meet assertion with con- 
tradiction, sophistry with argument, folly with ridicule. We must teach 
our people how to think, how to detect shams, above all to hate them 
with a perfect necine abhorrence. Our children should be taught to 
understand the Scriptures, of which the most of them understand very 
little except some protrusive precepts ; and we must minister rebuke, 
contempt, anything lawfully punitive and reformatory, to the intolerable 
stupidity that says, “Oh! Jet the little wolves alone, you only make 
them grow by knocking them on the head!” If anything could ex- 
haust infinite patience, it would have long since given way before the 
intolerable provocation to sweep from the midst of this scene of fearful 
and glorious activities the selfish little animals, conscious of a soul, 
and “ gossipping about God,” who bask in the presence of the world’s 
Redeemer like lazzaroni in the sun of Naples, and oppose their stupid, 
narrow, ignorant inertia, like heavy, tideless dead-sea waters, to every- 
thing that strives to move with sail or fin or oar. 

The theology of Spiritism, though not formally determined by an 
ecumenical council of Catholic ghosts, is proclaimed with singular 
unanimity in the many accredited publications of believers. The whole 
testimony of the dead, as far as we have been favored with it, however 
differently expressed in style and grammar, is negatively unanimous. 
Every ghost that communicates with men in the weekly columns of the 
Banner of Light, which is their regular organ, and who gives any opinion 
upon religion, invariably scoffs at what we know by that name. Ina 
number before us, Theodore Parker holds a séance, and letters of in- 
quiry are answered on his behalf by William Berry. Among the ghosts 
who communicate is Arthur C. Starkey, who relates that at the time of 
his death he was seventeen years and two months old. He was killed 
inthe army. He writes to his father, an unbeliever in a future exist- 
ence: “I don’t know as that will make any very great difference in his 
happiness hereafter whether he believes it or not.” Jennie Edwards 
writes that her grandfather, who was a minister, sends word that he 
used to preach “ death and the resurrection,” but now he would preach 
“life and perpetual resurrection.” He says: “ Mother used to think 
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he was very holy, but he tells her she had better think more of the 
religious wisdom of her day and less of what he gave.” Theodore 
Parker is made to review a sermon by Rev. Dr. Warren, and in his 
review undertakes to show that the Christian’s God is “stamped with 
caprice and folly on every lineament.” We spare the readers of Zhe 
New Eclectic the scurrilous blasphemy put into the invisible lips of Mr, 
Parker’s ghost, against God and the “artificial spurious Christianity 
that belongs to the churches of the day.” It is as unsubstantial as 
the ghost it represents, and as false as the sorcerer who forges and 
dispenses the infernal nonsense. The positive religion avowed by this 
“ medium,” between folly and sin, is summed up in the declaration that 
“the volume of nature is God’s scriptural volume: the writers of the 
Bible were inspired in a certain degree as al/ other writers are: Christ 
taught only a natural religion, and Christianity has it not.” His reply 
to questions about the atonement and Christ is that “the ideas of both 
were common to the ancients ; that the Christian Saviour and atone- 
ment are nothing newer or better than exist in heathen religions.” But 
enough of this. We might fill 7%e Mew Fclectic with the same infidel 
stuff, but we can only add that what we have quoted is a sample taken 
at random of what is the common staple of Spiritist teachings. Froma 
volume of formal doctrine before us, Seers of the Ages, by J. M. Peebles, 
we ascertain of Spiritists that, “ Ignoring the fetich gods of Africa, the 
repenting jealous God of Judea, the changing angry-getting God of 
Catholicism, the partial malicious God of Calvinism, the masculine 
miracle making God of Universalism, we find infinitely higher concep- 
tion of Deity in the definitions of Plato, Proclus, Jesus, John, Mahomet, 
Parker, and Davis.” “ Rejecting the human-shaped, prayer-idolized, 
personal God of evangelical theologians (because personality logically 
implies locality, and whatever becomes localized in space is necessarily 
limited and imperfect), 40 ws God is the infinite spirit, soul of all things, 
the incarnate life-principle of the universe ; impersonal, incomprehen- 
sible, undefinable, and yet immanent in dewdrops that glitter and shells 
that shine, in stars that sail through silver seas, and angels. Physical 
nature is the mother-God, Spirit the father-God, out of which are created 
‘cells, worlds, systems, and conscious spirits” “The basis of man’s 
immortality is deific substance. Having in spirit neither a beginning 
nor ending, he is eternally past and eternally future, ever living an 
eternal life. Man is the drop, God the eternal father.” Our readers 
will see that the old atheism against which Plato wrote, the old expres- 
sion of the fool’s heart that there is no God, has entered into the body 
of a vile, vulgar superstition, and made it a devils’ gospel. Spiritism 
admits no angels nor other spiritual personalities, but the ghosts of 
dead men, who remain just as they are in the other world, only with 
fuller swing to their tastes and appetites. Good and evil have no posi- 
tive nor legal meaning. Everything is good. Crime is only natural 
effects and self-corrective demonstrations. God has no law. ‘There 
will be no judgment. Man will never find any authority superior to 
himself. The Bible is only a record of mediums, like the Panner of 
Light. John Baptist was a medium; so was Jesus; the Holy Ghost 
was only some human ghost. This is the compound of atheism and 
superstition which forms now one of the most popular delusions of the 
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time, and which is yet considered by the sober mind of the country 
only a broad but innocent comedy, which good people may go to see 
and pay for the acting without danger or sin. 

It follows, of course, from such doctrines that prayer to God is useless, 
except as a spiritual exercise to develop powers of abstraction and re- 
flection. Forms of prayer or “invocations to father-God and mother- 
God” are abundant, and unless the terms be understood, readers might 
suppose that something like Christian prayer is intended ; but the 
prayers of a heathen or nature-worshipper under any conception, can 
easily be made to conform to Christian language, if only Christ the 
Redeemer be left out. In one case we notice an alteration in the 
Lord’s Prayer remarkable for its loyalty. The Spiritists have got 
ahead of “the established church,” by praying “ Ziy Republic come.” 
Of the hymnology, we are only able to give one quotation which throws 
any light upon the enjoyments of the saints in the happy world: 


‘* Love communes in gentle glances, 
Feet responsive glide in dances, 
Over there ; 
Orange-buds and pure white flowers 
Lattice the hymeneal bowers, 
Over there.” 


This is not Mahometanism ; for Mahomet did not permit “ feet respon- 
sive” to “glide in dances” over there. But Mahomet believed in “a per- 
sonal God,” and recognised eternal distinction between right and wrong, 
and believed in stringent matrimony too— though excessively. The 
rationalism of Germany, or atheism as it really is, was a dragon with- 
out wings ; yet because of its presentation in philosophical forms and 
learned circles, it was immediately perceived and met as a formidable 
enemy. When Schelling announced, “ There is but one substance, 
essence, or Being, ultimately, and this Being is both cause and effect, 
agent and patient, in all evil and all good both physical and moral ;” 
when he made the Venerable and Awful Name a mere abstraction like 
“man,” having practically no more to do with human actions ; and 
when Fichte and Hegel and the rest reéchoed this old atheism in im- 
practicable forms of dead words, the world took alarm. But the people 
were in no danger; the dragon could not get at them. They w// 
believe in a future world, and believe about it only on authoritative 
revelation. Willing enough to be emancipated from the wholesome 
fear of God, whose great presence presses in spite of them upon their 
rampant appetites, yet they could not take incomprehensible German 
as security against a possible God and judgment and hell. But now 
unbelief presents itself as a faith based upon more immediate revela- 
tions from better-known sources ; and what only is sufficient to confound 
conscience, and make irreligion and sin entirely comfortable, is afforded 
by the direct revelation from friends known on earth, who, having learned 
the great secret, come back to tell that fear of death is nonsense: that 
the hereafter is like this world, but better: that men there, good or bad, 
can do as they please and suit their own tastes : that there is no moral 
obligation but to follow nature, or reason, which is only another name 
for it. The dragon now has the wings of the evening pestilence. No 
wonder it is popular, for it brings together the natural opponents, re- 
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ligion, superstition, and sin, and makes religion minister to the gross. 
est materiality or sanction the wildest fancy. Of the Saviour of the 
world the spirits reveal: “ ‘Phe accepted Saviour of Christian nations 
to-day is the /Aeologic Christ: a strange Hebraic hybrid, half God 
half man: a church monster, shapen by the old ecclesiastic fathers pate 
Roman bishops from the cast-off droppings of Pagan traditions,” 
Jesus’ merits saved himself, none else.” ‘ Your merits must save you.” 
“ God,” we are told “is man.” “ Jesus taught no new truths.” “ Abra- 
ham, a dissatisfied, ambitious Brahmin (!), inaugurated the worship of 
a unitive masculine God ; Moses built upon the same rock ; hence, 
his masculine, blood-thirsty, retaliatory laws, founded upon ‘Thus saith 
the Lord ;’ and the popular Pauline Christianity is Judaism only 
sparingly galvanized.” It is clear that there are no lunatic asylums 
“over there ;” and we are prepared for the conclusion that there is 
“masculinity and femininity in God,” viz., “spirit and matter ;” and 
we are not startled by learning that, “ In man are focalized the refined 
and sublimated ultimates pertaining to the whole,” though we may be 
when, if ever, we shall have learned what it means. So far, we have 
learned that in Spiritism are focalized all the refined atheistical meta- 
physics and all the animal ultimates pertaining to the whole revolt of 
soul and body against virtue, reason, and God. “Spiritualists have 
no authoritative book, oracles, nor petrified apostle creeds, to be inter- 
preted by cowled priests or mitred pontiffs. ‘They bow to no kingly 
master, Khrishna, Jesus, nor John. All these brave souls— Pythagoras, 
Plato, Anaxagoras, Confucius, Jesus — were helps, not our masters, not 
infallible guides. Wisdom did not die with them, and therefore they 
must not talk to us authoritatively.” “What need of Hebrew bounty, 
styled revelation? God speaks to us just as frequently. Robes may 
have been well for Aaron, fox-chasing for Sampson, grazing for 
Nebuchadnezzar, tent-making for Paul; but give us our daily bread, 
that is, daily truths and principles from the mansioned homes of the 
angels. Give us the baptism of the Holy Spirit, or tle descending afja- 
tus from celestial hosts.” “ What moanings from the pulpits over ‘ bleed- 
ing Zion !’ what efforts to make special engagements with God during 
winter seasons of revivals! Oh, what a dry, fleshless, marvellously 
lifeless, soulless skeleton is Orthodoxy!!” Mr. Peebles’ idea of life is 
evidently derived from contemplating a piece of flagrant cheese active 
with skippers. We will add only the following summary in the words 
of a prominent speaker in the sixth annual convention of Spiritists, 
lately held in Buffalo: “‘The God, the Christ, the atonement, the 
sanctification, the salvation, of the old evangelical religion, are all 
changed, all made new.” 

We have exhibited the religion of the Spiritists. It will be idle 
for any of them to deny it. For it is undeniably what “the Spirits” 
teach, and their teaching is either falsehood, delusion, and imposture 
of the most audacious and villanous type, or it is the true religion. 
What can any poor benighted Christian Spiritist know of the matter? 
We will array a hundred ghosts and mediums against him! 

Such is the religion of Spiritists: the bottom of the pit covered by 
an innocent table baited with rude forms of conjuration. ‘This is where 
stances settle to. When God forbade any indulgence of curiosity or 
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superstition in the way of consulting pretended wizards or dealers with 
the dead, and marked it as one of the most daring and wicked of sins, 
the prohibition proceeded from a perfect knowledge of the human mind. 
As soon as we recognise any revealer but God, we abandon God and 
become the abject prey of Satan, who is always the real anti-God thus 
adopted, and who has only to secure the assent of the will to receive 
his revelations as true, in order to lead mind and soul captive at Ais 
will, ‘To pretend to give out revelations in the name of the spirits of 
the dead, and to attribute to them the words of the Holy Spirit, comes 
about as near to the Unpardonable Sin as reason can conclude. It is 
striking at the last cable that holds man to God ; it is introducing the 
poison of perdition into the channel that brings life to the world. It 
is inconceivable how Christian people with Bibles in their hands can 
tamper with sorceries. No wonder that those who do are so often 
“given over to delusion and believe a lie” upon the most absurd pre- 
tensions ever offered as evidence. 

The science taught by the spirits is not a whit more novel than their 
theology. Asa general thing the spirits, that is the mediums, are chary 
of exhibiting knowledge of a kind that can be examined, Of the 
appearance, business, manner of life, of all social, civil, domestic, or 
personal details concerning the other world, too, they are singularly 
reticent. When they do speak, however, their utterances are exquisitely 
earthly. ‘They show exactly where the mediums have attained in mun- 
dane knowledge, and furnish the most conclusive internal evidence of 
the naturalness of the sources of inspiration. We have an amusing 
example of this in the Banner of Light (Sept. 25, 1869), where Anna 
Cora Wilson, a correspondent of that paper from ghost-land, gives a 
long account of a pleasure-trip made by herself, with a party of two 
hundred disembodied folks, “ 40 the Moon and Mars.” No traveller to 
astrange country on earth ever came home with so utterly barren a 
report of what he encountered and saw. ‘The trip to Washington from 
Baltimore furnishes more incident and novelty. The only thought of 
the medium seems to have been to keep from committing herself by 
fatal biunders, yet after all she did not suceed. We are told in general 
terms that the party encountered at first some difficulty on account of 
“cross-currents ” met with after leaving the atmosphere of the earth, 
which occasioned some of the party to turn back in despair, but some 
of the others who had made the journey before “laughed heartily,” 
and the more enterprising got through, and after a “series of mistakes” 
natural enough when travelling without a compass or road through the 
dark abysses, they reached “ ¢he atmosphere of the moon,” for which as 
the discoverers they have a right to ask a patent. Once there, they 
were met by some polite “moon-spirits,” or Lunatics, who did the 
honors of the pale satellite with commendable civility. This is all the 
medium has to say about the voyage, evidently considering that “the 
least said is soonest mended.” But our readers will observe the stupid 
blunder about the “ cross-currents,” which, if they existed, would only 
have been prevented from making ghosts of all mankind, through ob- 
structing the earth’s orbit and fatally changing “times and seasons,” by 
the previous necessity of blowing us all out into the abysses with “ cross- 
currents” of a thousand-cyclone power. “ ‘The moon’s atmosphere,” too, 
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is not to be accepted without explanation of the phenomena that con. 
tradict its existence. But as the medium made two assertions concern- 
ing physical facts, it is not surprising that she made two blunders, 
Once arrived on the moon, they found things singularly like they are 
here, only not so far advanced. “ The eastern side” is densely popv- 
lated, and everything was very familiar. One of the party was much 
pleased to see “a mowing machine or something that very nearly re. 
sembled it.” There were large cities, temples, and forts. “ Zhe climate 
was very mild, neither too cold nor too hot.” Besides these observations, 
the party “saw many things entirely new ;” but of these, singularly 
enough, Mrs. Wilson tells us nothing at all. The single assertion that 
comes within the range of scientific contradiction is again absurdly 
wrong. ‘The climate of the moon cannot be very mild, alternating as 
it does every two weeks with hyper-hyperborean cold and a degree of 
heat that at full moon or midsummer might boil the blood in human 
veins and blow a man up with his own sanguineous steam. The 
difference of weight on the moon’s surface is not referred to; though 
that and the climate one would suppose must “strike a stranger.” The 
coupling the Moon and Mars as neighbors to be called on at the same 
trip, is amusing. The planet is never nearer to the moon than fifty, and 
is sometimes some two hundred and fifty millions of miles distant. As 
the spirits require food and other human conveniences “ over there,” it 
would have been interesting to learn how the immense gulf was crossed ; 
but Mrs. Cora talks as if they had easily straddled it. ‘Their observa- © 
tions on Mars are quite as striking and satisfactory as their informa- 
tion about the moon. We are not even told why his light is red. Not- 
withstanding the immense number of communications made by “ spirits,” 
not a single item has been added to the stock of human knowledge; 
and we are compelled to think that of all acquaintances the spirits are 
the most stupid and unprofitable. 

Into the thaumaturgic part of this widely-spread imposture we do 
not think it necessary to make any inquisition, for the performers have 
yet produced nothing not already classified among the meaner grades 
of jugglery. ‘They have done nothing yet at all to be compared to 
the impostures exposed by Lucian, and are thousands of years behind 
Jannes and Jambres. 


“* Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus inciderit.” 


Never make a God (nor Devil) appear but for a business that requires 
one. When Spiritists produce something wonderful, it will be time 
enough to test the quality of their wonders. Science will not descend 
to the mystery of untying knots in a dark room, or accounting for noises, 
made underatable. To all good people, however, who will take “the un- 
known for the wonderful,” but who fear God and believe the Bible, we 
earnestly repeat the counsel of the beloved Apostle: “Try the spirits 
whether they are of God ; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world. And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God ; and this is that spirit of antichrist 
whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even now already is it 
in the world.” “The spirits,” that is the “ mediums ” who profess to be 
inspired by them, do not speak according to the oracles of God; on 
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the contrary, they usurp the place of Jehovah to countermand his laws, 
dismiss his threatenings, abolish his promises, unseat his authority, 
and reduce religion to a groveling superstition which debases the 
understanding while it takes away all faith and fear in a supreme and 
holy governor of the world. Clearly, then, these are the /ying spirits 
against whom the Holy Ghost has warned his people. To tamper with 
this abomination ; to admit for a moment that it and not God is true, 
is to place ourselves in the jeopardy of creatures who insult their 
Creator. For to believe these spirits is plainly to call God a liar, as 
they boldly do. This kind of argument is not scientific; but religion 
is quite as true as science, and quite as good a foundation for argu- 
ment. Necromancy does not address itself to science. The preten- 
sions of the ghost-seers and hearers would not stand a moment before 
truly scientific investigation ; but these seducers appeal to the religious 
instincts of our nature, the sense of the supernatural, the hopes and 
fears of eternity, the relations of conscience to the anticipated judg- 
ment. They proffer to the soul of man the gratification of a curiosity 
which God has refused, the relief from restraints which he has imposed. 
They repeat the fatal contradiction to God by which Satan won his 
first human prey, and say, ‘he soul that sinneth shall not die. It 
is not the philosopher but the Antichrist that is spreading this 
dreadful delusion. Science cannot arrest a movement that works far 
beneath its reach among the elementary instincts of the soul. Re- 
ligion must be opposed to false religion, Christ to false prophets, the 
Word of the Lord to the profane babble of impostors sane and crazy 
who are deluding the people by professing to speak as inspired by 
ghosts. 

The moral consequences of the newest American religion may be 
fairly judged by its principles. If the tree be known by its fruit, it is 
equally true that the fruit is known by the tree. With all the fear of 
God, with all the convictions of a coming judgment and retribution, 
with all the assent of the mind to the righteousness of the Bible precepts, 
we know how hard the struggle is between the natural desire for selfish 
gratifications and the resistance of conscience. Take conscience away ; 
persuade men, and they are easily persuaded, that there is no personal 
God who rewards righteousness and punishes sin ; reveal to them that 
death has no terrors more than life to the wicked ; that the fears of judg- 
ment are idle, the moral laws of God only revelations from human ghosts 
or priestly inventions ; give man free rein to do as he thinks best, and the 
consequences are known without a chronicle. It is idle to say in bar of 
the inevitable conclusion, that certain Spiritists lead correct lives. Un- 
questionably they do. So do certain people everywhere. All men do 
not prefer to divorce their wives, nor all women to form “spiritual ” 
relations of extra-matrimonial criminality. The habit of morality will 
often last long after the faith of it is abandoned. Social and civil ob- 
ligations remain after conscience is dead. Atheists are not all bad 
men: Spinoza lived above reproach. But does anybody doubt what 
would be the communal morality of an atheistic population? Was 
itnot plainly reasonable for the French deist to say: “If there were 
no God, it would be necessary to invent one.” For without one, appe- 
tite would inevitably be God. Plato, in his argument against certain 
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in his day who had what he called “the disease of atheism” in some 
of its forms, said that by making man or sevsations the measure of all 
things they swept away all morality, all law, all religion, all the founda- 
tions, civil or religious. Yet he admits that individuals may escape 
the full consequences of their creed. He divides atheists into classes, 
The first and most harmless is the man who talks atheism, yet has a dis- 
like for wrongdoing, resulting from natural or accidental disposition and 
considerations. Another class he describes as concealing their atheism 
only to turn to their own account the superstitions of mankind. “ Having 
none of that fear of the invisible which would deter ordinary men, he 
resolves upon playing a bold game in the assumed character of fanatic, 
magician, conjuror, fortune-teller, oracle-monger (a character quite 
common among the Athenians), sophist, public lecturer, or whatever 
may best suit his unholy purposes.”* ‘These characters are among 
us just as described by Plato; and many other varieties or idiosyn- 
crasies might be specified, but even the natural understanding of Plato 
perceived that the result of godlessness is ungodliness. The moral 
condition of the parts of the country where Spiritism prevails is, how- 
ever, no secret. We need not force upon our readers the disgusting 
specifications. Lot was not the specimen fruit of Sodom, but a 
righteous mind too weak to leave the abominable place. ‘There are 
Lots in Spiritism, no doubt, and the sooner they get out the better. 

As for ourselves we are much of the way of thinking of oid Ennius: 


Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 

Non vicarios aruspices, non de circo astrologos, 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpretes somnium ; 

Non enim sunt ii aut scientia aut arte divini, 

Sed superstitiosi vates, impudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes aut insani aut quibus egestas imperat, 

Qui sibi quzestus causa, fictas suscitant sententias ; 

Qui sibi semitam non sapiens, alteri monstrant viam : 

Quibus divitias pollicentur ab iis drachmam petunt. 

De divitiis deducant drachmam, reddant cetera. ENNIUS. 


Which we translate freely — 


Tricky tribe of base designers, 
Priests of Isis, or diviners, 
Fortune-tellers of the village, 
Circus-prowlers after pillage, 
False interpreters for dreamers, 
Dark confederates of schemers, 
Spouting scientific gammon, 
Worshipping no God but M:z Ammon : 
Wretches, are ye stupid ? crazy? 
Are ye needy ? cunning ? lazy? 
Finding for yourselves no byway, 
Guide you others to a highway ! 
Make me rich! You ask a shilling ! 
Certainly, you scamps ! I’m willing. 
Keep your proportion, pay me mine, 
And I'll believe your art divine. 


Tuomas E. Bonn. 


* Platonic Theology, by Taylor Lewis. 





BROWNING’S POEMS. 


For Tue New Ecrecric MAGAZINE. 


EFORE attempting any critical investigation of Browning’s poems, 
B we must pause for a moment to examine a question which it may 
seem surprising that any one should ever raise, and which has yet been 
raised by persons wanting neither in intelligence, taste nor judgment 
— the question, Is Browning really a poet at all? The answer, natu- 
rally, depends upon that to another question — What is a poet? And 
it certainly is a misfortune that to the word /oct there has as yet been 
no definition given sufficiently terse, clear and comprehensive, so that 
the public, not liking the words “rhymester,” “ versifier,” etc., which 
carry with them a sense of disparagement rather than precision, finds 
itself in the predicament of having but the one title for Pindar and 
Tupper, for Dante and Saxe. 

We can not presume to remedy this misfortune by a satisfactory and 
universal definition of poetry ; and even an attempt towards it would 
occupy more space than is at our disposal; but we think, with regard 
to Browning, we can throw some light upon the matter from data which 
will be conceded without argument. 

No one, we presume, will deny that for a genuine poet three quali- 
fying faculties are necessary :— Imagination ; Capacity of noble emo- 
tion ; Adequate power of expression. Without the first, he is prosaic ; 
without the second, frigid ; without the third, weak: in either case a 
fatal defect. But a closer investigation of that wonderfully subtle 
faculty we call Imagination, shows that it may be resolved into two 
forms —if these be not, indeed, as we strongly suspect, two entirely 
distinct faculties. For want of better names we will call them —re- 
membering the fable of Pygmalion — Plastic Imagination and Vivifying 
Imagination. 

Plastic Imagination is the faculty which supplies the poet — not by 
a process of thought, but by instantaneous suggestion — with new 
forms, combinations, persons or incidents, from which stock he takes 
what seems fit, and moulds it into his work as a sculptor moulds his 
clay, the artist remaining all the time outside of and distinct from his 
work, and fashioning it at his pleasure. ‘To this there responds a 
receptive faculty in the reader, which reproduces the images to his 
mental vision for his enjoyment. For example :— 


«“___. Against a sky 
Of delicate purple, snow-bright courts and halls 
Touched with light silvery green, gleaming across, 
Fronted by pillars vast, cloud-capitalled, 
With shafts of changeful pearl, all reared upon 
An isle of clear aérial gold, came floating ; 
And in the centre, clad in fleecy white, 
With lucid lilies in her golden hair, 
Eos, sweet Goddess of the Morning, stood.” 
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Here a faculty in the reader (also called imagination, so imperfect js 
language) reproduces, form by form and tint “by tint, the whole scene, 
from the pale purple background of morning sky, to the radiant figure 
of Eos in the centre, and he feels it to be lovely. We need not give 
any further examples of what is so well understood. 

But Vivifying Imagination, as we have called it, is a much subtler 
and stranger thing, and very difficult to analyse. It seems to be a 
power by “which the poet, instead of standing outside of his work, 
enters into it or coalesces with it, so that it becomes alive. We can 
hardly reason why it is so, but only feel that it is so. ‘The entrance of 
this new power is frequently felt by the reader as a sudden flash: or 
perhaps we can best compare it to that sensation experienced when, 
while looking into a person’s eyes, we suddenly see that they are con- 
scious of us — an instantaneous establishment of vital relations. A 
few examples will perhaps illustrate what it is impossible to define. 


™ all godlike exercise 


Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 
Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 
And all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in,” 


" ye paths that stray 
E’en as ye list; what odours and what sighs 
Tend your sweet silence through the star-showered night!” 


“ As the bare green hill, 
When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 
Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To the unpavilioned sky.” 
bis daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


The pleasure that we receive from passages such as these is not 
only more exquisite but different from that afforded by plastic imagina- 
tion, however rich. It may be that to enjoy them a peculiar faculty is 
required, and that this faculty may be denied to minds otherwise of high 
intelligence, as persons of acute vision are sometimes incapable ‘of 
distinguishing colors. We can only define the effect by saying that a 
life seems to have passed into the thing imagined which brings it into 
a mysterious relation to our own life. 

But when this vivifying imagination has for its subject a human soul, 
the result is a living being. The plastic imagination may furnish the 
mould and form of the character — may shape the statue — but this is 
the divine touch that quickens it with life. In a word, this is what is 
sometimes called the “creative faculty.” 

But it may be objected here: since no one will dispute the poetic 
character of these citations, how is it that Browning, to whom we 
assign a large measure of this rare faculty, has yet had his poetship 
questioned ? 

There are two gifts bestowed upon great poets, rarely in equal 
measure: the gift of power and the gift of beauty. ‘The gift of beauty 
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is by far the more common ; just as the sensibility to beauty is more 
common than the sensibility to power. There will be a thousand who 
can enjoy a rose for one who can feel all the grandeur of a mountain 
ora stormy sea. The passages we have quoted are all beautiful, and 
those will feel their beauty who are unconscious of their peculiar 
power. Now in Browning the gift of power is transcendent and that 
of beauty secondary. A poet with a sense of beauty equal to his 
power would not if he could, have written Jr. Sludge, Caliban, Count 
Guido, and other pieces that offend against beauty ; nor a multitude 
of pieces and passages which are not in themselves beautiful. Shaks- 
peare draws Miranda and Caliban with equal power; but Dante, in 
whom also power is preponderant, is more powerful in his Hell than in 
his Paradise. For this reason also much of Browning’s verse is rugged 
and unmelodious, intense expression being with him the main object, 
melody and harmony being always secondary, and often intentionally 
avoided. 

We therefore, finding in Browning transcendent imagination, perfect 
susceptibility to noble emotion, and always adequate expression, have 
no. hesitation in pronouncing him not a poet merely, but a great poet. 


Young poets, even those destined to become great, are usually 
found imitating the style of language or mode of thought of some 
master, until they have obtained full control of their own powers, and 
have wrought out for themselves their own vehicle of expression. But 
this was not the case with Browning. In /aracelsus, his first work, he is 
as distinctly original, both in matter and in handling, as in his latest. 
His style may not be so peculiar, nor does he allow himself the 
licenses that he indulges in later; but it is as thoroughly his own. 
Instead of trying, as many do, various fields of poetry until they find 
that in which they succeed the best, he knew from the first the gift 
bestowed upon him and the task allotted. In 1863 he writes, speaking 
of “the incidents in the development of a soul,” —“ little else is 
worth study. I, at least, always thought so.” And so he thought 
when he wrote Paracelsus. : 

Faracelsus has been compared to aust, but the resemblance is 
scarcely more than superficial. Faust is the type of the human race ; 
not this man or that, but Man, filled with vague desires for unattainable 
happiness, which he blindly gropes after in manifold ways. Paracelsus 
is an individual man, who starts on his career full of youthful enthu- 
siasm, and with boundless aspirations after knowledge. He believes 
himself chosen and set apart for this work ; that to him all that man 
can know will be revealed ; or at least, that through him such an in- 
crease of knowledge will be poured out upon mankind that they will 
be raised almost to the threshold of heaven, which shall then receive — 


‘Creatures whom no unwonted splendors blind, 
But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
Whose beams not seldom blessed their pilgrimage, 
Not seldom glorified their life before.” 


Nor is his faith less than his ambition. He “sees his way as birds 
their trackless way.” He hears God’s voice breathing to him,— 
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“Be happy, my good soldier; I am by thee, 
Be sure, even to the end!’ 1 answered not, 
Knowing Him.” 


Strong in this supernal guidance, he rejects the labors of all who have 
gone before, choosing, like the bird, “a trackless way.” In the pride 
of his intellectual isolation, he will not admit the idea of any gain or 
honors to accrue to himself, haughtily saying,— “ I never will be served 
by those I serve.” 

So gallantly and gloriously he starts forth. Years pass, and we find 
him wise and full of strange lore, but all his knowledge proves but 
barren fruit. ‘The trackless way leads nowhither: of the grand stair- 
case by which humanity was to mount to the angels, the first step has 
not been laid: his early faith has grown dim. He learns that he has 
frustrated life by excluding love, and that merely self-conscious in- 
tellectual power does not avail him. He lowers his high mark a 
little, and condescends to teach what he knows: he becomes the 
physician, the popular and honored lecturer. Again he fails, having 
misjudged mankind as he had misjudged himself before. His lecture- 
room is filled, but his hearers make no start on their triumphant ascent. 
The grand life that was to do so much, is fast fleeting and nothing 
done. ‘Too late he tries to seize some enjoyment at least — degrading 
pleasures which he despises, yet all that are left, for even his honors 
have now forsaken him. Thus he drives on, no longer keeping a 
steadfast course with his eye upon the star; a drifting hulk, but still 
grand in its ruin. Finally he attains. But it is in a hospital cell, upon 
his death-bed, with life subsiding and eternity opening. He reviews 
his old life with new powers of vision, and the life he is about to enter 
reveals itself to him. In passionate eloquence he sums up his career. 
He failed of his aims because they were impossible, and marred his 
life because he was imperfect ; but failure in what he strove to do may 
none the less have been the accomplishment of what God meant to be 
done by him. Meanwhile he has striven for the good and against the 
evil, and the strife will be counted to him for victory. “Where’er I 
look,” he says,— 

“ Where’er I look is fire, where’er I listen 


Music, and where I tend, bliss evermore.” 


Thus his spirit “ goes joyous back to God.” 

Browning's next important poem, Sorde//o, may be considered a com- 
plement to /arace/sus. As in the former we have the life and aspira- 
tions of a student or man of knowledge, in the latter we have those of 
a poet or man of art. Paracelsus at the first renounced enjoyment: 
Sordello is one of those finely formed natures that live in an atmo- 
sphere of beauty, and inhale enjoyment at every pore. His radiant 
fancy creates for him an ideal world, while the actual world without is 
full of furious strife in Guelf and Ghibelline wars, forming a stormy 
background to the story. But Sordello can not be satisfied with his 
art alone, any more than Paracelsus with his knowledge: he craves 
human sympathies. It is not enough to show men visions of beauty, 
he must serve them— but in his own way; he will teach and lead 
them —but in song. In vain: it can not be done. Half minstrel, 
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half statesman, he is nothing; at discord with himself and all the 
world. Serve them their own way then —be a popular leader and in- 
augurate a new grand republic like old Rome. Rome is a theme 
worthy a poet’s enthusiasm : bring back free Consular Rome again! 
All in vain: he can not lift them to his level, so must descend to theirs, 
baffled every way. Of the two great factions, he leans toward the 
Guelf as tending most to popular liberty, but the chance is offered him 
of being a Ghibelline leader. Pondering upon this and upon his past 
life with its successes and failures, and upon the whole problem of 
human existence, he dies, a new life ready to begin, and his choice not 
made. 

The defects of Sorde//o are, first, the narrative form which is unsuited 
to Browning’s genius; and secondly, the excessive condensation of 
thought, and the intricacy of the language. It abounds in breaks 
where the thought is dropped and taken up again paragraphs or pages 
afterwards, in ellipses of grammar and ellipses of thought where the 
idea is just hinted at ty a word or two, as if it were familiar to the 
reader as a matter of course. This gives the poem so enigmatical a 
character, that anything like an adequate comprehension of it can only 
be obtained by very close study. 

On the other hand it is rich in beauties ; especially in glowing bits 
of description scattered like handfuls of jewels ; and in periods of 
majestic music like the cadence of a trumpet. Both these are exem- 
plified in the passage which couples Sordello and Dante, and the de- 
scription of the Castle of Goito which immediately follows — both too 
long for quotation here. But mark the vivid painting of this bit of 
Italian landscape :— 

° only pass 
O’er yon damp mound and its exhausted grass, 


Under that brake where sun-dawn feeds the stalks 
Of withered fern with gold, into those walks 

Of pine, and take her! Buoyantly he went. 
Again his stooping forehead was besprent 

With dew-drops from the skirting ferns. Then wide 
Opened the great morass, shot every side 

With flashing water through and through ; a-shine, 
Thick-steaming, all alive. “Whose shape divine 
Quivered in the farthest rainbow-vapour, glanced 
Athwart the flying herons? He advanced, 

But warily ; though Mincio leaped no more, 

Lach, footfall burst up in the marish floor 

A diamond jet ; and if he stopped to pick 
Rose-lichen, or molest the leeches quick, 

And circling blood-worms, minnow, newt or loach, 
A sudden pond would silently encroach 

This way and that.” 


Or the portrait of the old soldier Salinguerra :— 
“ agile, quick 

And graceful turned the head on the broad chest 
Encased in pliant steel, his constant vest, 
Whence split the sun off in a spray of fire 

Across the room ; and loosened of its tire 

Of steel, that head let see the comely brown 
Large massive locks discolored as if a crown 
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Encircled them, so frayed the basnet where 
A sharp white line divided clean the hair ; 
Glossy above, glossy below, it swept 
Curling and fine about the brow. 
“‘ Square-faced, 
No lion more; two vivid eyes enchased 
In hollows filled with many a shade and streak 
Settling from the bold nose and bearded cheek.” 


Just as if he had stepped out of an ancient picture-frame. But no 
painting could give that reflection of sunlight from the polished and 
damascened corslet. ‘The poet here challenges the painter on his 
own ground and vanquishes him. 

How far the poetic development of Sordello’s mind is to be con- 
sidered a reflection of the poet’s own, we can not say. We note one 
point, however: in Sorde/lo he plainly repudiates the doctrine of Art 
for Art’s sake ; and in all his later poems we can not recall one which 
can be classed as a piece of pure Art, unless it be the quite exceptional 
fancy-piece, Childe Roland. Such poems as Cavalier Lyrics, or How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, spirited and vigorous 
as they are, are rather the musician’s prelude, trying the powers of his 
instrument. ‘The intense consciousness of his own gift, and that it isa 
gift bestowed upon him for a purpose, makes Browning the most earnest 
of poets. The Sfie/trich theory of Art would find no acceptance with 
him: let German critics analyse as they may, it is with no sportive im- 
pulse that he takes up his pen. va Zif/o is as serious and purpose- 
ful with him, as Radi Ben Ezra; as with the ancient prophets the 
vision of the basket of summer fruit was as solemn, if not as majestic, 
as that of the living creatures and the terrible wheels. It may indeed 
be questioned whether he considers himself an artist at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. For art implies an ideal, a deliberate choice 
of material, and a more or less elaborate treatment: Browning's 
poems on the contrary are like organic growths, carrying each in 
itself the law of its development. It is only in this way that we can 
understand such a phenomenon as his minute portrait of a creature so 
ineffably vile and disgusting as 4/7. Sludge the Medium. Piqued a 
little, perhaps, by a parcel of shameless falsehoods that a notorious 
member of the crew promulgated in reference to himself, he may have 
thought: “I know what the believers in these things are ; the type is 
abundantly common: but I am curious to understand what kind of 
vermin a medium may be.” And S/udge grew in his mind; where 
those that have a like curiosity may find an ample answer. 

Next, in increasing order of power, after Paracelsus and Sordello, 
come his Dramas, and here we find his genius displaying its full energy. 
We scarcely know where to find the parallel of these dramas, for vivid- 
ness of expression, for intensity of passion, for vitality of character 
and profound psychology. The poignant pathos of 4 Blot in the 
’Scutcheon, the grand simplicity of Zuria, and the life and energy of 
The Return of the Druses, place them at once among the master-pieces 
of genius. If to the first of these tragedies it might be objected on 
ethical grounds that the tragic ending is brought about not as the in- 
evitable, inexorable result of the sin, but partly by chance, through the 
forester’s discovery, but for which the marriage which was to repair all 
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would have taken place ; and again, that the deaths result from the 
sudden intensity of Thorold’s wrath which will not allow him to listen 
until it is too late, and that the poet should not make his catastrophe 
depend upon frequency or slackness of the pulse, or greater or less 
tension of the nerves ; and that when Thorold says,— “ Mertoun,— 
haste and anger have undone us,” he destroys the lesson of the tragedy ; 
—still it gains perhaps in pathos what it loses in grandeur. Inex- 
pressibly sweet and pitiful is the scene between the lovers, with their 
alternations of love and sorrow, fear and hope, while destiny already 
has them in her net. 

In Zuria the tragic motive springs from the incompatibility of the 
simple, confident, ardent nature of the hero with the keen, cold, in- 
tellectual Florentines. Luria has a woman’s heart in a hero’s frame ; 
his nature is essentially feminine. He can not understand how it is 
that he can neither win their love nor trust, though they are as lavish 
of praises as he is of services. While he wins battles for them, they 
are watching suspicious!y every movement, and even deliberating on 
his removal, perhaps his death, lest he should use his victorious army 
to seize the supreme power ; so little do they understand his simple 
devotion. When the discovery comes, Braccio, whom he deemed his 
friend, frankly admits that he thought precautions against him neces- 
sary; and Puccio, his trusted second in command, confesses that he 
has been playing the spy and informer on his actions; and Do- 
mizia, who he thought loved him, only cared for him, he finds, as a 
possible instrument of her revenge. The wound is too deep, and 
having nothing more to live for, he proves his good faith by his death. 

In the third of the tragedies we have mentioned, the action is more 
complicated. ‘There is a colony of Druses in an island in the gaan, 
grievously oppressed by their masters, the Knights of Rhodes. Djabal, 
a Druse who as a child had witnessed the massacre of his family, and 
has since travelled much in Western lands, conceives the design of 
rescuing his people, and leading them to their ancient home on Le- 
banon. To this end he weaves a subtle net of intrigue: persuades 
the young knight Loys of Dreux that they are Christians and his 
kinsmen, that he may aspire to and obtain the prefecture of the isle ; 
and he also intrigues with the Venetians to give up the island to them, 
if they will furnish a safe escort to the departing Druses. Thus he 
deals with the Franks ; but to acquire the necessary power and leader- 
ship of his people, he is obliged to feign that he is Hakeem —a sort of 
god or divine incarnation their traditions have led them to expect — and 
promises to manifest his glory to them on the day of their liberation. 
Thus his designs, originally pure but impracticable, are smutched with 
fraud ere they can be made to yield any result. Nor are his motives 
entirely free from selfishness: he loves Anael, a beautiful enthusiastic 
maiden of his tribe, who loves him in return, not as the mere man 
Djabal, but as Hakeem the more than mortal. Once involved in this 
web of falsehood, he can not escape. Anael, thinking she is doing 
the will of heaven, kills the Prefect whom Djabal had marked for 
destruction. Djabal owns his deception to her. But if he be mere 
man, where is her divine betrothed? what is she but a murderess? 
Will he throw off his mask and accept the consequences? No: the 
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Venetians are at hand and he must play his part to the end. Anael 
kills herself. In the depth of his despair the thought seizes him that 
he 7s Hakeem, the promised liberator, after all. The Venetian galleys 
are here, the Druses are free —all that Hakeem was to do he has 
done —and it now only remains for him to complete the prediction 
and exalt himself — by a self-inflicted death. 

The poem is full of touching passages ; perhaps none more so than 
the supplication of Khalil, Anael’s brother, that Djabal will restore her 
to life :— 

“ Save her for my sake! 
She was already thine —she would have shared 
To-day thine exaltation — think ! this day 
Her hair was plaited thus because of thee — 
Yes, feel the soft bright hair — feel ! 
“ See I kiss — how I kiss thy garment’s hem 
For her! She kisses it — Oh, take her deed 
In mine !— Thou dost believe now, Anael ?— See 
She smiles! Were her lips open o’er the teeth 
So, when I spoke first? She believes in thee! 
Go not without her to the Cedars, Lord! 
Or leave us both —I can not go alone!” 


What imparts a peculiar sadness to these dramas, is that these pas- 
sionate exuberant lives, thus tragically cut short, are failures after all. 
There is no great wrong redressed, no good cause made triumphant by 
them. Prometheus looks forward to a coming victory ; Clytaemnestra 
and Orestes expiate unnatural crime; the death of the Veronese 
lovers heals an ancient blood-feud ; that of Macbeth inaugurates a new 
era for Scotland. ‘The thick darkness at the end does not leave us 
without a promise of the dawning of a new day. But here the end of 
all the fierce passion, the struggle and the strife, as in Parace/sus and 
Sordello, is failure ; and we are tempted to ask in his own words :— 

“Ts this your moral of Life? 
Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife ?” 


We may find some answer to this question before we have done. 

3ut to our mind, more wonderful than these is that series of poems 
which we may group under the apt title the poet has given to a part of 
them, Dramatic Lyrics, as lyrical in form but dramatic in principle. 
Browning’s genius is essentially and entirely dramatic, and more per- 
fectly so than that of any other recent writer whom we know. He 
does not stand aloof upon a post of observation and depict a character 
as it appears from his point of view: he enters into it, becomes it for 
the time, thinks its thought and speaks its speech. We pass along 
that wondrous gallery, not of dead faces but of living souls, with ever 
increasing marvel.. Nothing seems too high for him, nothing too low, 
from David rapt in prophetic vision, to Caliban propounding his 
conceptions of Setebos ; nothing too spiritual or too gross, from the 
dying Apostle, his soul already more than half within the veil, to the 
muck-worm Sludge, disgorging his grovelling confession. ‘The painter in 
colors or words who reproduces or rearranges what he has seen, the 
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philosopher ascending from steep to steep the height of his lofty thoughts, 
the passionate lyrist venting his emotions in burning words, these we 
can comprehend while we admire ; but this creative gift— this power 
of becoming another soul—is something not merely wonderful, not 
merely mysterious, but awful and divine. We may apply more forcibly 
to it the words of the poet’s own musician, marvelling at the mysteries 
of harmony: Had he translated his emotions by painting, he says, it 
would be less worthy of wonder ;— 
“ Had I written the same, made verse — still effect proceeds from cause ; 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told; 
It is ai] triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws ; 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled : 
But here is the finger of God, a flish of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


Out of a poet’s experiences and emotions, not a differentiated Shak- 
speare or Browning, but a Miranda, a Falstaff, a Mildred, a Count 
Guido, a Pope Innocent. “ Not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

One of the grandest poems in this series is SavZ The evil spirit — 
that is, a paroxysm of black and utter despair —has come upon the 
Hebrew king, and the young David is summoned to console and cheer 
him with minstrelsy. One by one he tries his songs, blithe pastoral 
ditties, “ the tune all our sheep know,” “ the help-tune of our reapers,” 
a marriage chant, a triumphant march, a hymn “ intoned as the Levites 
go up to the altar ;” but none of these can reach the King’s anguish. 
Then he praises the joy of life, the triumph of having done the work 
appointed to each to do, and how to the King has been allotted the 
chief task and the chief triumph. At this Saul becomes “released 
and aware,” but his despair still remains. All comfort that life can 
give has been brought before him, and it avails him not. “ Life is 
good,” his soul admits, but it has no good forhim. Then David sings 
of an old age full of happy memories, of the reverence and love of a 
people for their monarch, of wide-spread fame. And when the King 
dies, a magnificent tomb, “a gray mountain of marble,” shall mark his 
resting place, and the traditions of the people, the records of history 
and the songs of bards, all praising “the great First King,” shall perpetu- 
ate his memory. But Saul’s despair arises from the knowledge that he 
has incurred the wrath of God, and none of these things can console 
him. David can not speak of a reconciliation with the Almighty, nor 
has he any knowledge of immortality ; but while he sings, new visions 
press upon him; exceeding love and pity bring revelation: he seizes the 
unknown thought of God’s infinite love. May not Saul, the failure, 
the ruin, be filled with another life and restored to God’s favor once 
more? For, now he sees :— 


“Would I fain, in my impotent yearning, do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can?” 

e ’tis not what man Does which exalis him, but what he Would do! 
See the King — I would help him but can not, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, 1 would — knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect.— Oh speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wilt Thou—so wilt Thou ! 
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O Saul it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee : a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever! a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Curisr stand!” 


To appreciate the full compass of the poet’s power, we pass at once 
to the opposite extreme, to the theology of Caliban upon Setebos, 
Caliban, sprawling while the day’s heat is at its greatest,— 


“ Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire ”— 


instead of doing his work, begins to speculate upon the nature of “his 
dam’s god, Setebos.” He opines that he made the isle and all upon 
it, partly from fidgety restlessness, and partly to have something he 
could vent his spite upon. 


“ Put case, unable to be what I wish, 
I yet could make a live bird out of clay : 
Would I not take clay, pinch my Caliban 
Able to fly ?— for, there, see he hath wings, 
And great comb like the hoopoe’s to admire, 
And there a sting to do his foes offence, 
There, and I will that he begin to live, 
Fly to yon rock-top, nip me off the horns 
Of grigs high up that make their merry din, 
Saucy through their veined wings, and mind me not.” 


If it broke its leg in the feat, he might, as the fancy took him, give it 
three legs for one, or snap off the other. 


“* Were this no pleasure, lying in the thyme, 
Drinking the mash, with brain become alive, 
Making and marring clay at will? So, He.” 

“?Thinketh such shows nor right nor wrong in Him, 
Nor kind nor cruel: He is strong and Lord.” 


He himself tyrannises over the soldier-crabs, bruising one and feeding 
another, out of mere waywardness :— 


* As it likes me each time, I do: so He.” 


Moreover the created things possess some faculties that their creator 
does not possess, but woe to them if they pride themselves thereon. 
He has sometimes made a bird-call of elder,— 


“ That blown through gives exact the scream of the jay 
When from her wing you twitch the feathers blue: ” 

“‘ Put case such pipe could prattle and boast and say 

‘I catch the birds : I am the crafty thing : 
I make the cry my maker can not make 
With his great round mouth; he must blow through mine !’ 
Would I not smash it with my foot? So He.” 


He infers that because created things are liable to suffering, Setebos 
made them so that he might plague them for his pleasure :— 


“ Who made them weak, meant weakness he might vex ”— 
“ Also, it pleaseth Setebos to work, 

Use all his hands, and exercise much craft, 

By no means for the love of what is worked ”— 


as he himself often for his amusement 
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“Falls to make something: ’piled yon pile of turfs, 
And squared and stuck there squares of soft white chalk, 
And with a fish-tooth scratched a moon on each, 
And set up endwise certain spikes of tree, 

And crowned the whole with a sloth’s skull a-top, 

Found dead i’ the woods, too hard for one to kill. 

No use at all i’ the work, for work’s sole sake: 

*Shall some day knock it down again: so He.” 
“Meanwhile, the best way to escape his ire 

Is, not to seem too happy. ’Sees, himself, 

Yonder two flies with purple films and pink, 

Bask on the pompion-bell above: kills both. 

’Sees two black painful beetles roll their ball 

On head and tail as if to save their lives: 

Moves them the stick away they strive to clear.” 
“ven so, would have Him misconceive, suppose 

This Caliban strives hard and ails no less, 

And always, above all else, envies Him. 

Wherefore he mainly dances on dark nights, 

Moans in the sun, gets under holes to laugh, 

And never speaks his mind save housed as now: 

Outside, groans, curses. If He caught me here, 

O’erheard this speech, and asked ‘ What chucklest at?’” 


he would perform certain acts of deprecatory sacrifice. 


“What, what? A curtain o’er the world at once! 
Crickets stop hissing; not a bird—or, yes, 
There scuds His raven that hath told Him all! 
It was fool’s play, this prattling! Ha! The wind 
Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house o’ the move, 
And fast invading fires begin! White blaze — 
A tree’s head snaps — and, there, there, there, there, there, 
His thunder follows! Fool to gibe at Him! 
Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos ! 
’Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 
Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may scape!” 


The drift of this piece is obvious enough ; but this interests us far 
less than the conception of the poet. Compare it with another piece 
of good work — say Tennyson’s Simeon Stylites—and see the differ- 
ence between the narrative and the dramatic poet. We see at once 
the process by which the poet, taking certain qualities which he con- 
ceives to belong to the character, composes his Simeon ; but where did 
Browning find his Caliban ? 

But leaving these exceptional personages, let us see how he renders 
thoughts and feelings belonging to the ordinary levels of humanity. 
In Yames Tce we have the tragedy of a heart that watches the slow 
inevitable waning of love in the one it had trusted and given itself to ; 
but none of the circumstances or details are told us: we read them all 
in the varying moods of one soul. This is Browning’s mode carried 
perhaps to excess. It is demanding too much of the reader’s synthetic 
power, to say to him:—*“ This and this were the successive states of 
feeling of a certain soul. You can fill in for yourself the conditions 
that brought them about: it is not worth my while to do it.” Many 
of his shorter poems make this demand or suppose this faculty in the 
reader ; a faculty far inferior, we admit, to the poet’s own, but still 
sufficiently rare to partially justify the criticism that “ Browning is a 
poet for poets.” 

46 
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However, we are all poets enough to understand the truth and 
beauty of day Wife to any Husband. A wife, whose husband’s loye 
for her is true and deep, knows yet that after her death he will love 
again. She will not blame him for this ; and yet how different is her 
love for him! “It cannot change the love still 

argue to himself — 





kept for Her,” he will 


“So must I see, from where I sit and watch, 
My own self se!l myself, my hand attach 
[t $s warrant to the very thefts from me — 
1g leness of soul that > me pre ud, 
yurity of heart I loved aloud, 
Thy man’s truth I was bold to bid God see! 











Love so, then, if thou wilt! Give all thou canst 
y to the new faces — dis¢ an 
(Say it and think it) obdurate no more, 
hn. Se » 2 l aal ¢ le { Sn lel ons 
he-issue 1OOKS and words from the old mint, 
Pass them alresh, no matter whose the print 
Image and superscription once they bore ! 


i 








Re-coin thyself and give it them to spend — 
It all comes to the same thing at the end, 
Since mine u st, mine art, and mine 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 
Back to the heart’s place here 1 keep for thee! 








Only, why should it be with stain at all ? 
Why must I, ‘twixt the ] 

Put any kiss of pardon on thy brow 
Why need the « n know so mu 
And talk together, h the look, and such 
T le he used to loy 1 











Micht I die last and show thee!’ 


This is the 
in by the 
and Cleon 

In his latest poem, 7%e Ring 
explanation of the process 


h of a woman’s heart, entered, possessed, lived 
that has drawn /ra Lispo, Bishop Blougram, 





> Book, he tries to offer us some 
these things are done, but it is 





much like one telling a blind man ‘een men see :— We open our eyes 
that he understands — and look ; but how look? Even as God male 


man, he tells us, so man 


** Repeats God’s process in man’s due degree, 
Attaining man’s proportionate result,— 
Creates, no, but resuscitates, perhay 


“No less, man, bounded, yearning to dl free, 
May so P project his surplusage of soul 


In search of body, s y add s f to self 
By owning what lay ownerless before,— 
So find, so fill full, appropriate forms — 


That something reer may get to live again.” 


Even as Elisha, 


“ Who bade them lay his staff on a corpse-face : 
There was no voice, no hearing : he went in 
Therefore, and shut the door upon them twain 
And prayed unto the Lord; and he went up 








to 
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And lay upon the corpse, dead on the couch, 
And put his mouth upon its mouth, his eyes 
Upon its eyes, his hands upon its hands, 
And stretched him on the flesh: the flesh waxed warm. 
And he returned, walked to and fro the house, 
And went up, stretched him on the flesh again, 
And the eyes opened. Tis a credible feat 
With the right man and way.” 


That is, if we understand his parable aright, mere study and intel- 


lectual evolution of the character would be but the ineffectual laying 
on of the staff. This we concede: these corpses duly labelled and 
each with a staff across its face, make a perfect Morgue of modern 
literature. But the life-giving process is to lay his soul upon them, as 
he elsewhere expresses it,— 


“‘T fused my live soul and that inert stuff ”"— 


and they arise and live. It is so: the miracle is worked: and we can 
only say with the 4d¢ Vogler,— 
“There, ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head!” 


To an age of faith, and an age of derisive mockery, has succeeded 
an age of mere despair. Science admits that she knows and can 
know nothing but phenomena, of which man himself is but one; 
Philosophy is letting go her hold upon her grand postulate. So with 
the poets: Tennyson feebly “trusts that somchow Good may be the 
final goal of Ill,” because he feels that without such trust life were in- 
tolerable ; but he confesses himself to be, at best, but — 


* An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Arnold melodiously laments that whereas some centuries ago faith 
would have been possible to him, it is now possible no longer; the 
sweet, clear, Greek-souled Morris has a sad minor undertone of hope- 
lessness running through all his poetry ; Swinburne rushes in despera- 
tion to passion, as sinking sailors burst open the spirit-room, and 
Baudelaire stands white in frank despair. Has this poet any better 
tidings for us than these? 

We have already called attention to the number of these poems that 
tell a story of failure, purposes unaccomplished, love wasted, lives 
thrown away ; and this question :— What is success and what failure, 
and what is the ultimate result of man’s brief and painful existence? 
comes up more than once for solution, receiving several answers, 
which are in truth but parts of one answer. David replies to the ques- 
tion,— what success may spring from these failures, what victory from 
these defeats ?— that man is exalted not by the achievement but the 
will; and a defeat may be counted to him for a victory. Rabbi Bea 
#zra answers that it is not for us to say what is success and what 
failure :— 





“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work,’ must sentence pass 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
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O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


“Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shali be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


He fixed thee midst this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


* Look not thou down, but uf 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
‘he Master’s lips aglow — 
Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s wheel ?” 


And the 4d¢ Vogler answers :— 


“There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound : 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more : 


On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


* And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that h urmony should be prized ?” 








But ope Zunocent gives the fullest and firmest answer. Pondering on 
the problems :— God made man ; is man, such as we see him, such as 
we feel ourselves to be, the Master’s handiwork? God undertook to 
save man — 


** Well, is the thing we see salvation? I 
Put no such dreadful question to myself, 
Within whose circle of experience burns 
The central truth, Power, Wisdom, Goodness — God : 
I must outlive a thing ere know it dead : 
When I outlive the faith there is a sun, 
When I lie, ashes to the very soul,— 
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Some one, not I must wail above the heap, 

‘He died in dark whence never more arose.’ 

While I see day succeed the deepest night — 

How can I speak but as I know ?— my speech 
Must be, throughout the darkness, ‘ It will end: 
The light that did burn, will burn!’ Clouds obscure — 
But for which obscuration all were bright ? 

Too hastily concluded! Sun-suffused, 

A cloud may soothe the eye made blind by blaze,— 
Better the very clarity of heaven : 

The soft streaks are the beautiful and dear.” 

“ And that which men think weakness within strength, 
But angels know for strength and stronger yet — 
What were it else but the first things made new, 

But repetition of the miracle, 

The divine instance of self-sacrifice 

That never ends and aye begins for man? 
So never I miss footing in the maze ; 
No,— I have light nor fear the dark at all.” 

Doubtless there are many who declare that they have light ; but we 
doubt their declaration, perceiving that they are palpably with us in 
the thick of the shadow, nor gifted, that we can discover, with faculties 
superior to our own. But here is this our brother with keener vision 
than ours, and placed upon a height from which he sees much that we 
can not see ; do his eyes detect any gray lines in the east, any cheerful 
prophecy of the dawning? And his answer comes back to us clear 
and unfaltering from his mountain top :— 


“T have light nor fear the dark at all!” 


Wn. Hanp BROWNE. 


CAPE FIFTY. 
For Tue New Eccrectic MaGazing. 


OME maritime gentleman of whom I have read, said “he had 
Db 
weathered Cape Fifty,” in answer to an inquiry relating to his 


age. Albeit unused to naval nomenclature, the idea conveyed to my 
mind included the thought of deliverance from personal evil: as if 
Fifty, jutting into the ocean of Time, were a dangerous promontory, 
whereon the barques of humanity might be wrecked ; to be approached 
with doubt and dread, and to be passed — weathered — with careful 
circumspection, as the vessel glided into the smoother seas beyond. 
As I have recently weathered this Cape, sundry musings upon the 
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general subject have had possession of me, and tyrannical habit impels 
me to this present occupation. So it may happen that these vagrant 
and desultory meditations will fall into shape, and through the pages 
of Zhe New FEdectic reach and entertain the many friends I count 
among its readers. 

From my standpoint, the land seems to slope either way. And the 
retrospective glance is inevitable. Cape Fifty is favorably situated for 
bird’s-eye views. One looks backward with great composure from this 
table-land, where the air is pure, though there be mists “ adown the 
slope.” How many footprints are visible, and how uncertain and 
straggling some of them appear! Although the memory does not hold 
the entire record with the tenacity of younger years, yet the track is 
there, mapped out and recorded. Men talk and write of the retrospect 
of a well-spent life ; but such talkers and writers are on the wrong side 
of Cape Fifty, I fancy, because this rare atmosphere clears the purblind 
vision of immature days, and one can see beneficent providences in 
most of the hindrances and disappointments of the long past. More- 
over, if one has been well instructed, he will discover how the Provider 
and Deliverer won renown in places where the ineffaceable track is 
most erratic, and where the epitaphs of failure are thickest. The 
record of the best spent life is but the story of numberless lapses, and 
he who can look back with complacent approval of his own doings 
through the struggles of fifty years, has climbed the steep in vain. 

Perhaps the most incredible fact which the thinker on Cape Fifty 
has to deal with is that he was once a Boy. ‘This is certainly the 
foundation of the doctrine of Pythagoras. No authentic example of 
metempsychosis can compare with the established transmigration of 
the Boy-soul into the body of the Man, and the known fact that thence- 
forward this being is amenable to law and possessed of the discourse 
of reason. If you have reached this Cape, try to identify yourself with 
the creature you remember who bore your name thirty-five or forty 
years ago. If your memory is weak you may refresh it with little 
trouble, by catching any colt of the human family and putting him 
through his native paces. ‘The salient points will appear, for the animal 
is the same in all ages and conditions. If you happen to own one of 
these treasures, when he bursts into your house at eventide with the 
gentleness of a locomotive and nineteen laden freight-cars under full 
headway, you can fancy how your affectionate parents used to rejoice 
at your appearance. Do you remember the size of the boots you wore 
at fifteen? Do you remember your ravenous longing for food, just 
after you had eaten a dinner that might have stalled a yoke of oxen? 
Do you remember how you lay awake at night, after getting through 
your religious duties, compressed into the brief sentence, “ Now I lay 
me,” and wondering how you could abolish soap and water? Do you 


remember furloining a cigar from your big brother, who had locked the 
box in a bureau-drawer, by taking out the drawer above, while you 
anathematized his meanness and chuckled over his stupidity? Do 
you remember adséracting a coal from the kitchen fire, when the cook’s 
back was turned, and carrying it between two chips (there were no 
friction matches in those days), and getting to the street by the back 
alley? Do you remember recounting the exploit to half-a-score of 
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kindred spirits, while you sat upon a cellar-door and tried to look as 

though you liked it? Ah! do you not remember your subsequent 
SD . . . 

experience, as you were led home, limp and flexible, while you con- 

cocted an improbable tale to account for the odor in your hair and the 

blueness of your gills? 


“ Happy, happy days of childhood ”— 


the poet sings; but my deliberate opinion is, that the admiration 
with which the invisible imps of darkness undoubtedly regard their 
congeners on the surface is tinged with envy, as they see daily mani- 
festations of superior capacities, and more brilliant versatility and 
genius, in the he-human in his nonage, or rather his ¢mpage. 

From this altitude, many objects come into view which were hidden 
during the strife and struggie of the ascent. Some of them, like the 
mile-stones on ordinary roads, are marks of progress. Some of these 
way-marks have little green mounds beside them, and then they indi- 
cate the spots where your conflict was hardest, and your deepest heart- 
scars were won. It is noticeable that the scars do not heal even ons 
the hill-top ; and the calm philosophy that may be found on Cape Fifty, 
in so far as it is founded on merely human wisdom and experience, is 
little worth. What ghastly mockery is the world’s best consolation in 
times of bereavement! How attenuated and empty seems human 
sympathy, when measured by the memory of these old wounds! But 
the Healer does not intend the chastisement to be presently joyous, 
but rather grievous, and with wise precaution He maintains the integ- 
rity of the scars ; keeping you from callous indifference one one hand, 
and from fainting under His rebuke on the other. 

Haply, there are footprints close beside one’s own, marking all the 
long trail, from the time when one first walked with the stride of a 
man, to the attainment of this peaceful elevation. In such a case, 
what wondrous lessons of wisdom may the wayfarer learn, even in his 
brief rest upon the summit of the Cape! For the inexorable logic of 
the retrospect demonstrates the feebleness of one’s labored deductions, 
when compared with fer intuitions. Younger men can afford to 
smile with generous forbearance at their wives’ swift decisions of com- 
plicated questions. But the Benedict who pauses on our Cape, smiles 
at the remembrance of his own folly in resisting or doubting her supe- 
rior intelligence. Because, mark you, women do not arrive at their 
conclusions by the process that men call ratiocinative. They are 
possessed of superior powers, they employ far higher faculties, whereby 
they prove their nearer kinship to the angelic intelligences. Very 
probably these keen perceptions are not developed, except in cases 
where the wonderful goodness of God has united a true woman to a 
true man. Very probably such unions are rare; but in them, and 
only in them, has God found the earthly type of the oneness subsist- 
ing betwixt the Bridegroom and the Bride, which, after all, is the sum 
and substance of His marvellous revelation. In such a case, however, 
the identity of interest has secured identity of suffering, and the 
pilgrims have twin scars. Behold, O wise Philosopher, the perfection 
of human sympathy! You may compass sea and land ; you may probe 
to the depths of all human emotions, but in no other earthly relation- 
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ship shall you discover the fulness of the Bridegroom’s sympathy: 
“ He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, because He hath 
been tried in all points, like as we are.” 

One more glance in retrospection, or more accurately, at the present 
surroundings. It is hardly credible that any unmated wretch of a 
Bachelor has lived to reach the Cape. It is entirely incredible that 
such a one has read these desultory reflections thus far. Therefore, 
the slight hints herein set down, touching the condition of the man 
who has so far fulfilled his destiny as to link another life with his 
own, are addressed only to the heads of families. There is a pleasant 
legal fiction, according with the vague conception of outside barba- 
rians, which gives this headship to the male occupant of the throne, 
The delusion is harmless, but this discussion has nothing to do with 
the question of ultimate authority. Aside from and independently of 
this, the influence exerted by the father who has reached Cape Fifty 
through a tolerably decorous life, is far beyond any other example of 
moral suasion. His will is law, absolute and despotic. There is no 
appeal from his decisions ; and so, if he be wise, he rarely asserts his 
prerogatives. And if he also happen to be endowed with the wisdom 
that cometh down from above, he apprehends the awful fact that he 
stands to his household in the place of God. No priesthood compares 
with his, except that which is after the power of an endless life. He 
who can master all that is included in this suggestion, may conceive 
something of the responsibility that rests upon him, as the guide, the 
instructor, the exemplar of his children. 

Let no man, however, include his son and heir in this category, if he 
is in the adolescent or transition state. It is possible to teach a boy 
about two lessons, by tireless application, to wit: to avoid lying, and to 
refrain from setting the family domicile afire. ‘The writer has com- 
pressed his moral suasion into these two short prohibitions, as applied 
to the boy-creature, and he is contented and thankful that his teaching 
has not been in vain. It is not wise to run counter to nature, who is 
beneficent with her law of compensation. If your boy gets astride the 
topmost chimney, provided with a basket of stones, wherewith to pelt 
unwary travellers in the street, do not interfere with his healthful recre- 
ation. He won't slip. Or if he borrows your powder-horn (without 
the useless formality of asking your consent), and blows himself up 
fifteen or twenty yards, behind the stable, do not bother him with un- 
necessary questions when he comes in with singed eyebrows and be- 
grimed visage. It will not hurt him materially, and the eyebrows will 
grow out again. Remember that he comes of an evil stock, and culti- 
vate the grace of patience. If you take him out for a short walk, and 
purchase for his sole use and benefit, from the contents of six or eight 
fruit-stands, in as many minutes, pears, peaches, carameis, bananas, 
candy, and pea-nuts, do not be surprised if he clutches your coat-tail 
with sticky claws, and implores you at the end of the promenade to 
get him some food. Probably he has not eaten more than half a 
barrelful, and the child is growing. 

Many of the assailants with whom the pilgrim has contended most 
fiercely hitherto, will strike more feebly henceforward. It is not neces- 
sary to particularize. Each wayfarer has his own special foes, and if 
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he has kept up the warfare, and prevented the formation of evil habits 
thus far, he may be hopeful for the future. There are highlands in 
sight, upon which his eyes have been fixed for weary years. ‘There is 
Point Fame, it may be ; but from Cape Fifty, the darksome caverns that 
tunnel its sides return but hollow echoes. Or, more likely, there is 
Mount Mammon, its terraced slopes adorned with princely mansions 
and redolent gardens, and always desirable because it enables its in- 
habitants to dispense princely charities to the dwellers in less favored 
localities. Beware, however, of its seductive promise of inglorious 
ease, for this is the most attractive lure visible from our Cape. 

Addressing himself to the remainder of his journey, mercifully hidden 
in the “ viewless, fated future,” the pilgrim may travel the entire dis- 
tance through the pleasant Vale of Content. Probably there are 
conflicts ahead, but the warrior has obtained his panoply on Cape 
Fifty — or never. Henceforward he does not beat the air. He ought 
to be a soldier whose prowess has been proven, and he should march 
with the confident stride of a veteran. Some ancient fighter said, when 
ie bared his weapon his arm became steel to the shoulder, and his 
sword became sensitive flesh to the point. While other faculties are 
dulled, his hearing has become more acute, and he can distinguish the 
voice of his Captain amid the din of the hardest fray. It is a grand 
attainment set before poor humanity, but it is possible to spend the 
remainder of his allotted time in promoting the welfare of others, and 
above all, in laboring, enduring, and hoping for the honor and endless 
enjoyment of the Master. 

ALCIBIADES JONES. 


Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


THE BOATMAN. 


By PisistRaAtus Caxton, 


I, 


ALF sleeping still, I stand among 
The silvery, trembling sedges, 
And hear the river rolling strong, 
Through mists that veil its edges. 
“Up, Boatman, up! the moments flee 
As on the bank I shiver ; 
And thou must row me towards the sea 
Along this length of river.” 
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The Boatman rose and stretched his hand — 
“Come in— thou hast far to go;” 

And through the drowsy reeds from land 
The boat went soft and slow ; 


Stealing and stilly, and soft and slow. 





And the Boatman looked in my face and smiled : 
“ Thy lids are yet heavy ; sleep on, poor child! 
Lulled by the drip 
Of the oars I dip, 
Measured and musical, sure and steady 
Sleep by my side 
While from home we glide.” 
And I dreamily murmur, “* From home already !” 


II. 


I] awake with a start —on my sight flashes day. 
“So late, and so little advanced on the way ; 
Arouse thee, old laggard, and row me faster, 
Or never a stiver thou’lt get from me.” 
“ When the voyage is over, my pert young master, 
Be sure the grey Boatman will earn his fee. 
But whether I seem to thee fast or slow, 
There is but one speed for the boat I row; 
I measure my movements by no man’s taste, 
Whether he ask me to halt or haste. 
Plish, plash, drop upon drop, 
On without hurry, but on without stop ; 
The clock on yon turret is not so steady.” 
1:1 
Lily 


“Tf crawl we must at this snail-like pace, 


Ere the river flow curved to the curving shore, 


Let me take a last look at my native place 
And the green of the sedges one last look more. 
Where the home of my birth ? 


Is it blotted from earth ? 
Just left, and now lost to my sight already 


Tauntingly answered the Boatman grey: 
“ Not a moment ago 
Didst thou call me slow ; 
But already ’s a word thou wilt often say. 
’Tis the change of the shor« 
Proves the speed of the oar, 
Stealing the banks away, stealthy, steady.” 


Ill, 


“See from the buds of the almond bough 
A beautiful fairy rise ; 
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Now it skims o’er the glass of the wave, and now 
It soars to its kindred skies: 
Follow its flight, 
Or, lost to sight, 
It will vanish amid the skies !” 


“My boat cannot flee as thy fairy flees ; 
Ten thousand things with brighter wings 
Disport in the sun, and, one by one, 

Are scattered before the breeze. 

But only the earliest scen, as now, 

Can dazzle deluded eyes ; 

And never again from the almond bough 

For thee will a fairy rise! 

Already the insect is drowned in the wave 

Which I cut with my careless oar ; 
Already thine eye has forgotten its grave, 

Allured by the roses on shore. 

Though I measure my movements by no man’s taste, 
Whether he ask me to halt or haste, 
Yet I time my way to the best of my power, 
That the fairest place hath the fairest hour ; 
Behold, in the moment most golden of day, 
Air and wave take the hues of the rose-garden bay, 
While my boat glides as softly as if it could stop, 
The oars on the smoothness so languidly drop, 
Softer and softer, 
Softer and softer, 
Softer and softer, though never less steady. 
Interfused on the stream 
Both the rose and the beam, 
Lo, the arms of the bay close around thee already !” 
“ Rising out from the stream, 
As from slumber a dream — 
Is it Eden that closes around me already ? 


IV. 
“ Oh, land and leave me! take my gold ; 
My course is closed before the sea. 
Fair on the garden mount, behold 
An angel form that becks to me! 
With her to rest, as rests the river, 
In airs which rose-hues flush for ever.” 


“ Thou bad’st me follow a fairy, when 

An insect rose from the almond bough ; 
I did not follow thy fairy then, 
I may not halt for thine angel now. 











And fresher and brighter creation seems, 


There’s a change in myself, and the change is chill; 
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Never the fare whom I once receive, 

Till the voyage be over, I land or leave. 

But I’m not such a churl as I seem to be, 

And the angel may sit in my boat with thee.” 

Tinkle, tinkle —* What means that bell ?” 
“ Thine angel is coming thyself to tell. 
See her stand on the margin by which we shall glide — 
Open thine arms and she springs to thy side.” 
** Close, close to my side, 
O angel! O bride! 
A fresh sun on the universe dawns from thine eyes, 
To shine evermore 
Through each change on the shore, 

And undimmed by each cloud that flits over the skies.” 
Side by side thus we whisper —* Who loves, loves for ever, 
As wave upon wave to the sea runs the river, 

And the oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and steady, 

Till we start with a sigh, 
Was it she — was it I — 
Who first turned to look back on the way we had made? 
Who first saw the soft tints of the garden-land fade ? 
Who first sighed —* See the rose-hue is fading already ?” 


3oatman, look at the blackening cloud ; 

Put into yon sheltered creek, 

For the lightning is bursting its ghastly shroud, 
And hark how the thunders break !” 


‘No storm on this river outlasts its hour ; 

As I stayed not for sun, so I stay not for shower. 

Is thy mantle too scanty to cover thy bride ? 

Or are two not as one, if they cling side to side?” 

I gather my mantle around her form, 

And as on one bosom descends the storm. 

“ Look up,” said the Boatman ; “the storm is spent: 
No storm on this river outlasts its hour ; 

And the glories that colour the world are blent 
In the cloud which gave birth to the thunder-shower.” 


The heaven is glad with the iris-beams, 
The earth with the sparkling dew ; 


For the rain that has pierced me through. 





There’s a change, O my bride, in thee. 


Is it the shade from the snow-capt hill, 


Which nears as we near the sea? 
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3ut gone from her eye is the tender light, 
From her lip the enchanting play ; 

And all of the angel that blest my sight 
Has passed from my bride away ;— 


Like the fairy that dazzled my earlier sight, : 
The angel has passed away. 4 
Muttered the Boatman —“ So like them all; ‘ 


They mark the change in the earth and sky, 
Yet marvel that change should themselves befall, 
And that hearts should change with the changing eye ; 





They swear ‘for ever’ to sigh ‘already !’ 
Within from the bosom, without on the stream, 
Flit shadow and light as a dream flits on dream ; 
But never to hurry, and never to stop, 
Plish, plash, drop upon drop, 


My oars, through all changes, move constant and steady.” 


> 


Down the stream still we glide, 
Still we sit side by side — 
Side by side, feeling lonely, and sighing “already!” 


VIL 


Bustle and clatter, and dissonant roar! 
The mart of a mighty town, 
From the cloudy height to the stony shore, 
Wearily lengthening down. 
And here and there, and everywhere, 
Are gamesters at eager play — 
The poor and the rich, none can guess which is which, 
So motlily mixed are they. 
Not a man but his part in the gaming takes, 
Wherever the dice from the dice-box fall ; 
Beggar or prince in the lottery stakes — 
The beggar his crust, and the prince his all. 
And the prizes the winners most loudly boast, 
Iven more than the gems and gold, 


Are the toys which an infant esteems the most, 





Ere he come to be five years old. 
A coral of bells, or a trumpet of tin, 


Or a ribbon for dolls to wear — i 

The greybeard who treasures like these may win, 4 
The crowd on their shoulders bear. 

There’s a spell in the strife 4 





Of this gambling life, & 
The strong and the feeble, the fickle, the steady, 
To its pastime it draws, 
As the whirlpool that, sportive, sucks into its eddy 


The fleets and the straws. 
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“ Hold, Boatman! I can bear no more 
The sameness of the unsocial wave, 

And thou shalt land me on the shore, 
Or in the stream Ill find my g 


For the sport of man’s strife 


Gives the zest to man’s life ; 
Without it, his manhood dies. 
Be it jewel or toy, not the prize gives the joy, 


But the striving to win the prize.” 


‘Never the fare whom I once 1 
Till the vo ise be over, I lan 


But if thou wouldst gamble for t 


I am not such a churl as thy wish 


Tinkle, tinkle —“ What mez 
“ The gamesters are coming 


Both the angel and gamester : 


To sit by thy side till we come 


Welcome the same; 
Ere we come to the end 
Of the changeful gam 
The foe may be friend, 
And the friend may be fi 
Out of hazards in common alliances grow. 
i takes on my side is my friend — 


a brother my foe. 


} 


Ww dies fall Pd 
s, the sinner. 


from my side, as they press round the dies, 


Still my bride has her part in my life ; 


For it charms her in the gauds of the prize, 


Though she shrinks from the rage of the strife. 
Plish, plash, drop upon drop, 
Never we hurry, and n 
With our eyes on the cast, and our souls in the game, 


While the shores that slip by us seem always the same. 


Jangle and wrangle, and tumult and brawl, 
And hurrah for the victor who bubbles us all! 
And the prize of the victor I’ve wellnigh won, 


When all of a sudden drops down the sun. 
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One throw, and thy favours, O Fortune, I crown! 
Hurrah for the victor !—I start with a frown, 
For all of a sudden the sun drops down. 
“T see not the die — 
Is it cloud fleeting by? 
Or is it— it cannot be — night already ?” 
“The sun,” said a voice, as black shadows descend, 
“Has sunk in the sea where the river shall end; 
Unheeded the lapse of the stream and the light; 
Warns as vainly the sea heard distinct through the night ? 
Hark! the whispers that creep 
From the World of the Deep, 
Which I near with the oars, sounding solemn and steady.” 
“] hear but the winds that caressingly creep 
Through the ever-green laurels remote from the deep ; 


Though the sunlight is gone, soon the planets will rise.” 


From the boatman, then, turning, I gaze on the skies, 
And watch for Orion — to light up the dies. 
“What gleams from the shore ? 


Hold, but one moment more ; 


Rest under yon light, shining down from the height. 


Hurrah for the victor !— but one throw more! 


“No rest on the river — that’s past for thee ; 
The beacon but shines as a guide to the sea. 
One chime of the oar, ere it halt evermore, 
Muffled and dirgelike, and sternly steady ; 
And the beacon illuming the last of the shore 
Shall flash on the sea to thy murmur — Alre: 


Then seems there to float 
Down the length of the way,— 
from the sedges remote — 
From the rose-garden bay 
From the town and the mart — 
From the river’s deep heart — 
From the heart of the land — 
From the lips of the bride, 
Through the darkness again 
Stealing close to my side, 
With her hand in my hand — 
From the gamesters in vain 
Staking odds on the main 
Of invisible dies,— 
An echo that wails with my wailing and sighs, 
As I murmur, “ The ocean already !”—“ ALREADY ! 
One glimmer of light 
From the beacon’s lone height, 
One look at the shore, and one stroke of the oar, 
And the river is lost in the ocean already! 





MOSAIC. 


66 N the Scripture ideal of holiness, and in that sublime em. 

i bodiment of it which is presented in the character and history 
of Jesus Christ, the soul, when brought face to face with it, recognises 
a something which comes home to its inner consciousness with all the 
painful reality of a lost and abandoned good. If the life of Christ 
were an ideal of excellence altogether foreign to us, the shame of the 
convicted conscience would lose half its bitterness. Did we perceive 
in it only a vague grandeur, which, out of the sphere of our conscious- 
ness, could be only half understood by it, we should feel no more 
shame in falling short of that ideal than the worm in that it cannot 
cope with the eagle’s flight, or the stammering child in that he possesses 
not the wisdom and the eloquence of the sage. But the latent element 
that lends sharpness to the stings of self-accusation in the mind 
aroused by the manifestation of the truth, is the involuntary recogni- 
tion in Christ of a dignity we have lost, an inheritance we have wasted, 
a perfection for which the spirit of man was formed, but which it has 
basely disowned. Repentance is the recognition by the fallen self of 
its true self in Christ. As the touched and troubled heart listens to the 
story of that beauteous life ; as there rises before the spirit’s quickened 
eye the vision of a Perfect Innocence in human form — of a sublime 
purity with which no alloy of sternness mingles, a mental and moral 
elevation in which no trace of self-consciousness can be detected, a 
piety rapt as an angel’s combined with the unassuming simplicity of a 
child ; as we ponder the narrative of a life of holiest fellowship with 
God, maintained amidst incessant toil and intercourse with men, a life 
of persistent self-sacrifice, undimmed by one thought of personal ease 
or one act of selfish indulgence —a life in which love, tender as a 
mother’s, grew more fervent amidst ingratitude, waxed stronger and 
deeper amidst insults and wrongs received at the very hands of its 
objects ;— in one word, as inspiration summons up to the awakened 
mind the spectacle of a perfectly holy human life, the deepest instincts 
of our nature are stirred to discern herein its own lost ideal — the type 
of excellence after which it may have vaguely groped, but which it 
never realised till now. ‘Here’—is the soul’s involuntary convic- 
tion —‘ Here is that conception which haunted me ever in my sinful- 
ness, yet which I never fully discerned till now ; here is that Light to 
which my darkened conscience was vainly struggling, that standard to 
which my dim sense of a Right I was abusing, a Purity I was sullying, 
a home of my spirit’s peace and innocence I was forsaking, ever un- 
consciously pointed. And in this my vague and shadowy Ideal now 
become the Real, in this which gives to the fantasy of my weak and 
vavering imagination correctness, condensation, reality,— in this truth 
of life in Christ Jesus there is that which commends itself to my con- 
science in the sight of God.’” 
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“Pores not the very uncertainty and seeming fitfulness of nature’s 
influences act as a stimulus to the exertions of man? The fair wind 
that has long been waited for, and may speedily die away ; the spring- 
tide that comes only at distant intervals, and must be taken at the 
flood; the balmy season propitious to the husbandman’s toils; the 
bright moments favorable to intellectual exertion, when thought flows 
quick, and the spirits are high, and winged fancies come in precious 
visitations upon the soul: is there not something in the very un- 
certainty and evanescence of these happy influences and golden op- 
portunities that tends mightily to quicken watchfulness and stimulate 
effort? And should it not be so in spiritual things too? If, explain it 
as we may, there is any similar variableness in the times and seasons 
of religious influence, how urgent the motive thus presented to Christian 
vigilance in waiting for every favorable opportunity, and to diligence in 
improving it. It is not for us, indeed, always to know the times and 
seasons which God hath put in His own power ; but there are, perhaps, 
none of us who do not know from personal experience that ever and 
anon there come to the soul times of visitation — hours of softened 
feeling and deepened thoughtfulness, when the things of time lose their 
hold upen us, and the eternal world rolls nearer, with all its grand 
realities, to the spirit’s eye. And are not these the spring-tides of the 
soul, the seasons propitious to the spiritual husbandry, every moment 
of which gathers round it the importance of that eternal harvest to 
which the rapid hours are bringing us? Are not these, in one word, the 
times when the spiritual gales blow freshest and fairest from the 
heavens, and the soul, instinct with life, feels every expanded energy 

1g to the almost sensible impulses of the Spirit of Truth and 

How precious such moments! Who that reflects on their 

worth would not long and pray and watch for their coming, and, while 

they continue, strain every energy to catch to the last breath the blessing 
which they bring?” 


“In eastern poetry they tell of a wondrous tree, on which grew 
golden apples and silver bells ; and every time the breeze went by and 
tossed the fragrant branches, a shower of these golden apples fell, and 
the living bells chimed and tinkled forth their airy ravishment. On 
the Gospel tree there grows melodious blossoms, sweeter bells than 
those which mingled with the pomegranates on Aaron’s vest — holy 
feelings, heaven- taught joys; and when the wind, blowing where he 
listeth, the South wind w aking — when the Holy Spirit breathes upon 
the evangelized soul, there is the shaking down of mellow fruits, and 
the flow of healthy odors all around, and “the gush of sweetest music, 
whose gentle tones and joyful echoings are wafted through all the 
recesses of the soul.” 


“In nie old age Carsten Niebuhr, the great traveller, was blind ; 
but as he lay on his bed or reposed in his easy-chair, his face would be 
often luminous with an inward joy. He was meditating on the splendid 
scenes which he had so often viewed in the sunny E astern land ; and 
as its glowing landscapes and its brilliant starry vault rose again ‘from 
the depths of his memory, he feared for them no eclipse, and never 
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missed the flat marshes of Holstein. And so, my friend, should God 
open your eyes to the wonders of his Word, you will not be resource- 
less though all other joys are cut off, and the visions of God will 
eclipse all the pageants of time.” 





“THE sayings of Jesus, and the silent charm of his recorded actions, 
are an influence doing good in the world every day ; and no one can 
come beneath the tree of life, but straightway his mind is better. [s 
he carking and careworn, afraid lest his supplies be cut off, and he be 
left without acompetency? Then at his feet he gathers a leaf inscribed, 
‘Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.’ ‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his fighteousness,’ and ‘take no 
thought for the morrow.’ Is he lonely? mourning for friends estranged 
or buried? Then amid a musical whisper overhead, there falls flickering 
into his bosom a leaf which says, ‘If a man love me, he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.’ Is he vexed and angry? fuming at some 
offence, vowing vengeance for some indignity? ‘Then, like a rose-petal, 
soft and fragrant, there glides down some memorial of Calvary, or the 
fifth petition in a well-remembered prayer; and as it lies upon his 
heart so calm, his angry spirit cools, and he ; ets grace to cry, ‘ Father, 
forgive.’” 





“No state of mind can be conceived more distressing than that of 
a man who, voluntarily or involuntarily, is falling below his own ideal. 
To have within me the conception of a high and noble standard with 
which my own performances are in miserable contrast, the vision of a 
beauty and excellence which | admire and honor, but which, in all that 
I am and all that I do, I practically disown: this is a condition the 
painfulness of which no mind can long endure. For a man’s own 
comfort, he must either forget his ideal or strive to realise it; banish 
from his mind the thought of his lost purity and happiness, or set him- 
self to regain it.” 





“THERE are few men who do not know a little of themselves; 
multitudes whom that little so disturbes that they refuse to know any 
more. Ever and anon, even in the most careless life, the veil of 
custom drops, and the soul catches a g!impse of its own deep inward 
wretchedness ; but the glimpse so terrifics that few will look again. 
The heart of a sinful man, laid bare in all its nakedness to its own 
inspection, is a sight on which it would be terrible to look long ; and 
most men prefer the delusive tranquillity of ignorance to the wholesome 
pain of a thorough self-revelation.” 
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. 
New Tracks in North America. By William A. Bell, M. B. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1869. 


HIS is an interesting book of travel and adventure in a country 
as yet little known, but destined to future celebrity. Dr. Bell is 
an English gentleman who accompanied an expedition sent out in 1867 
to survey the most southern of the routes proposed for a new Pacific 
Railway. He travelled through a region remarkable both in itself and 
as the borderland between the several races which are struggling for 
possession of the Western continent. The Anglo Saxons, as they 
choose to call themselves — or, in other words, the mixed hordes of 
Americans, Germans, Irishmen, Englishmen, and other citizens of the 
great Republic — are gradually advancing their lines into the wilder- 
ness, and crowding out the feebler races. But as yet they are still 
moving slowly, and at peril of their lives, and afford a considerable 
harvest of scalps to the noble savage in his last strongholds. The 
native Indian races who once possessed the country, and have left very 
considerable architectural remains, have shrunk into a few villages, in 
some of which it is said that the sacred fire of their ancestors is still 
kept alight, and the American intruder regarded as the prophetic 
avenger of their race upon their Spanish oppressors. ‘lhe descendants 
indeed of their conquerors appear to be expiating their crimes by utter 
decay ; they cannot even hold their own against the savage Apaches, 
and much of the country which they once possessed has sunk back 
into a wilderness. Dr. Bell’s route lay through the debateable ground 
in which these various races are shifting and struggling with various 
prospects of success. He was protected during most of the journey 
by an escort of United States cavalry, but had several sharp brushes 
with the natives. At one time he took part in something like a pitched 
battle, and, even when unseen, the savages were constantly prowling 
round, ready to add another scalp to their extensive collections. Such 
a state of things is rather trying to the temper, and we can understand 
his looking forwards with some complacency to the day when the 
Indians will be exterminated, and Mexico provided with a sufficient 
English-speaking population to insist upon annexation. ‘The same 
circumstances must have diminished his interest in the natural features 
of the country. ‘Taking photographs, too, with the consciousness that 
you may be all the time an unconscious target for Indian arrows, is apt 
to strain the nerves, and the danger adds rather too keen a flavour to 
the natural wildness of the scenery. Still Dr. Bell managed to secure 
a good many striking pictures, and in particular has well described 
some of those extraordinary cahons which are amongst the greatest 
curiosities of the American continent. 
The solid part of his book consists chiefly of information as to the 
various railroad lines across the continent ; and a reviewer with a very 
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lofty sense of duty would perhaps indulge in a dissertation as to the 
merits of the rival routes. We shall venture to refrain from this, and 
simply to refer intending shareholders or emigrants to Mr. Bell’s short 
account of this remarkable enterprise. At the best, such statements 
are apt to be unpleasantly like the prospectus set forth by the disin- 
terested directors of a new scheme for making everybody’sefortune, 
and require more statistics than can be easily crammed into a couple 
of columns. On the whole, a fight with Indians forms a more exciting 
subject than a calculation of railroad profits ; and Dr. Bell appears to 
have been remarkably fortunate, if his object was to see something of 
such warfare. At the beginning of his journey he came in fora severe 
skirmish at Fort Wallace, on the western borders of Kansas. Seven 
of the garrison were killed in this action ; and of one of them Dr. Bell 
has reproduced a ghastly photograph. He was an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Eton, who had fallen into misfortune, and finally enlisted in 
the United States army. He lies on the ground, in the picture, pierced 
with seven arrows and covered with wounds, each of which had, it 
seems, its symbolical meaning. Many tribes had comined in the ex- 
pedition, and each left its mark on the dead body ; the Cheyenne, for 
example, hacked the right arm, the Arapahoe slit the nose, and the 
Sioux cut the throat. Dr. Bell says, as we can easily believe, that he 
turned giddy and faint at the corpses thus hideously mangled by the 
enemy ; and it is easy to draw another moral. Warfare carried on in 
the spirit thus indicated is pretty certain only to stop in one way— 
that is, by the total extirpation of one party. It does not much matter 
who was originally in fault; but when gentlemen express their resent- 
ment by rambling about scaiping, mutilating, and torturing their ene- 
mies, there is little chance that they will be peaceably absorbed, 
however much right they may have had to resentment originally. Dr. 
Bell’s story of Fort Bowie, in the most dangerous district of all, illus- 
trates both sides of the case. The natives had been on friendly terms 
with the white population until a certain Federal officer was sent, 
during the war, who accused them of having kidnapped a Mexican 
boy. He arrested six of the Apaches who came to talk the matter 
over whilst an American volunteered to go as ambassador to the tribe. 
‘The American was detained as hostage, but sent back word that he 
did not believe the boy to have been stolen. ‘The officer immediately 
swore that if the boy was not returned that night, he would hang his 
six prisoners ; and he kept his word. ‘The Indians retorted by hang- 
ing their hostage on the opposite hil!, and proceeded thenceforwards 
to massacre every white man they could find. On the day of Dr. Bell’s 
arrival one of the officers of the fort rode out with a mail-carrier and 
did not return. Dr. Bell went out with a party to look for them, and 
was relieved by finding their dead bodies ; for otherwise it would have 
been certain that they were being slowly tortured to death. The mail- 
carriers along this road are paid 40/. amonth ; anda year never passes 
without one or more of them being “jumped,” in the pleasant local 
phrase. ‘There were three officers at the fort who had not seen a visitor 
for months, and Dr. Bell’s party escorted a lady to it who was going 
to live with her husband in this delectable place. ‘The soldiers would 
not, we presume, have scalped or tortured a redskin who had fallen 
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into their hands, but a quick death would have been his only mercy. 
An experienced fighter confessed to Dr. Bell that the more you had to 
do with Indian warfare the less you liked it. “Men may be very 


brave at first, but the continual anxiety soon takes the dash out of 


them.” It is easy to condemn the crue Ities exercised upon the Indians, 
and still more the faithlessness which has often given them at first just 
cause of quarrel ; but it is not surprising that this wearing and relent- 
less warfare against such a race soon leads the average Western man 
to think of them merely as so many vermin to be “wiped out.” And 
though the Apaches still hold out in their mountain fastness, there is 
only one possible end to their dismal story. 

The account which Dr. Bell gives of many of the Mexican Indians 
is more curious and hopeful. ‘The Pima Indians, for example, in the 
valley of the Gila, are a fine and industrious race. They grow maize, 
wheat, and cotton, and have a small quantity of cattle. ‘They manu- 
facture pottery and very ingenious basket-work, and are said to have a 
very keen sense of the value of money. According to an American 
officer, they “surpass many of the Christian nations in agriculture, are 
little behind them in useful arts, and immeasurably before them in 
honesty and virtue.” ‘They have lately increased in numbers, and the 
whole valley is said to swarm with children “as full of fun as they can 

” ‘The Papagos again are a fine tribe; Dr. Bell met five of them 





be.” 
at a ranche, not one of whom measured less than six feet two in 
height. ‘They travel great distances for trading purposes, and they 
effectual] lly keep the Apaches and such marauding tribes at bay. A 
similar account is given of the Indians of Zuni, and of the Pueblo 
Indians of the Rio Grande valley. Dr. Bell gives some interesting 
notices of the legends by which these people connect themselves wi ith 
the ancient Mexicans ; of the many Aztec ruins which give token of 
the large population that must have filled the country before the 
Spanish conquest ; and he quotes various accounts of the early ex- 
plorers in the sixteenth century. We cannot here follow his discus- 
sions as to their origin and history; but it is pleasing to hear that 
there are some natives who give promise of successfully meeting the 
flood of American emigration, and who indeed seem to be in many 
respects superior to the degenerate descendants of the old Spanish 
population. Their numbers are small, but they may, he thinks, 
probably survive; unless, indeed, they take to whisky. How far 
they are capable of encountering that greatest of dangers is indeed 
a problem on which speculation must at present be thrown away. 

This brief notice will be sufficient to show that there is much inter- 
esting matter r Dr. Bell's book. He does not profess to be a skilful 
writer, a and we have no doubt that a traveller of the sensational school 
might have m ae more of such promising materials. He has even 
the courage to say little about the Mormons, and that little is decidedly 
discouraging. Incredible as it may seem, he disapproves of polygamy, 
and does not follow Captain Burton or Messrs. Dixon and Dilke i: 
enthusiastic admiration of the great prophe t of Salt Lake City. There 
is, however, enou gh adventure in the book to be interesting, even when 
simply told ; and we may especially refer to a chapter in which he 
repeats (not, unfortunately, at first hand) the marvellous passage of the 
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great caiion of the Colorado by James White. Mr. White, if his story 
be true (and the evidence seems to be satisfactory, in spite of some 
natural scepticism), floated on a raft through whirlpools and eddies 
down 500 miles of that extraordinary valley, where the rocks are said 
to rise perpendicularly to a height of 6,000 feet, with scarcely a gap 
for the whole distance, and came out just alive, after several days’ ab- 
solute starvation at the finish. The narrative is rather florid, and the 
picture of the rocks manifestly imaginary, but the main incidents of the 
story seem to be authentic, and strongly illustrate the strange features 
of a scenery which must be almost unique. This great cajion is only 
the chief amongst the many deep trenches cut out by streams through 
the plateaux near the Colorado, which will for a long period act as im- 
passable barriers to its colonization, and, together with the Indians in 
the neighbouring mountains, will probably make this the last habitable 
corner within the United States territory to be peacefully settled. Yet 
railways work wonders, and a few more years will see a vast change.— 
The Saturday Review. 


Faith’s Battles and Victories; or, Thoughts for Troublous Times. By 
Rev. John S. Grasty. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


“WirnouT faith it is impossible to please God,” is an inspired 
dogma. Without faith it is impossible to do anything, is, in another 
sense, a maxim deduced from the experience of the world. Never 
was it more important than at present to inculcate this truth in both 
senses ; for the world seems to have no strong faith in anything. In 
ages past, men held many errors, but they were possessed by strong 
convictions ; at the present time, men know many truths unknown be- 
fore, and are at the same time reviving many old errors and originating 
new ones, but are sceptical alike as to truth and error. In all depart- 
ments of human concern, uncertainty is distracting men. In govern- 
ment, we find in America, writers and speakers flouting at principles 
which a short time ago seemed just not inspired. England distrusts 
her constitutional monarchy ; France is awaiting the hour of a dying 
Emperor to plunge into chaos; Spain lies on a dark and tossing sea, 
a wreck without compass, sail, or helm. The more autocratic govern- 
ments of Europe are attempting to under-gird themselves, now by con- 
cessions, and now by restrictions, And even Oriental despotisms are 
instinctively disturbed, and are sending embassies abroad to ask what 
to do. Nobody seems to be at all certain whether social life, as well 
as government, has not been reposing, up to this time, upon rotten 
pillars, that are now giving way ; whether it is to be deemed an institu- 
tion composed of properly ordinated parts, or whether it is a chance 
medley of ill-assorted contrarieties — male and female, high and low, 
white and black, ravenous wolves and silly sheep. 

In the matter of religion men are crying “ Lo here!” and “ Lo there 
“ Ecce Homo — Ecce Deus — Ecce Deus-Homo!” Men and women are 
writing and talking about positivism, rationalism, civilisation, and 
many such like and unlike things; writing and talking might and 
main, yet not inducing anybody to believe, but causing many to doubt — 
seemingly not believing themselves. Even Rome, of all hierarchies 
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the most unhesitating, is calling a world-council (the first for three 
hundred years) to know what to believe. 

Now, precisely what the world wants is fatZ. It needs to be taught 
what to believe, and to believe earnestly what it dors believe. For 
this, the Church is the only teacher, and the Bible the only text-book. 
Some writers are defending the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
are sounding the infidel philosophies of the day, and showing how 
shallow they are ; as, for a conspicuous example, the author of Dogmatic 
Fuith. Others are strengthening and warming the languid faith of be- 
lievers, by showing us what manner of men these saints were to whom 
was once delivered the faith which we are now to keep, and how this 
faith worked in them, and how they kept the sacred trust. 

Mr. Grasty has come up seasonably and ably to fill an important 
rank among these latter writers. As one reads his graphic account 
and just analysis of the lives and characters of Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, Paul, and Stephen, a quick zeal might well animate the breast 
to imitate them in our humble measure, and fervent gratitude that it 
is permitted to all by faith to share a fellowshipso noble. Mr. Grasty’s 
exposition is eminently Scriptural. He offers to the reader no teach- 
ings but those that are revealed, and not striving to astound us by 
originality, he wins our confidence by his scrupulousness, and enlists 
our sympathies by his earnestness and tenderness. His style, which 
is vigorous, clear, and animated, not without ornament, but never obtru- 
sive and always thoroughly English, suits remarkably well the topics 
he handles. Altogether the volume is admirable, and as has been 
already said, has a special significance in these doubting days. It is 
one that can be heartily commended without any drawbacks. P. 


The Mystery of Life and its Arts. By J. Ruskin. New York: John 
Wiley & Son. 


NearLy thirty years ago, when twenty-three, the great art-critic of 
England issued the first volume of his “ Modern Painters.” He was 
at that time in the freshness of his youth, enthusiastic and full of hope. 
Since then he has devoted himself and his fortune, with a directness 
and steadfastness of purpose equalled by few, to the cause of what he 
believed the right — first, in the art of painting, next in architecture, 
then in the general bettering of the condition of the people ; now, lastly, 
as to life, this and the next. His views have always been peculiarly 
his own —sometimes, as in most of what he has written on Political 
Economy, such as his most earnest admirers must concede to be the 
vagaries of a man versed subjectively rather than objectively ; but 
more often such as opened new and far-reaching vistas of truth to the 
appreciative learner. e has seen in these thirty years many of the 
dreams of his youth fade away, many of his cherished plans and as- 
pirations fail, many of his idols broken; but while he has been a dis- 
appointed, he has never become a despairing man. Rather, his ex- 
perience seems to have given him a stronger and higher faith, and a 
better and more abiding hope. Always remarkable for the beauty and 
grace of his language, his later writings, too, have happily lacked the 
mistiness and vagueness of his earlier works. So that, with Ruskin, 
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the latter years and latter works —if, indeed, as we trust not, these be 
latter years and latter works — though more modest in plan, are by far 
the greatest and most fruitful of good. 

These thoughts have presented themselves with peculiar force in 
connection with his late beautiful essay, “ The Queen of the Air. m1 “ee 

he lecture on “ The Mystery of Life and its Arts, ” which is now bef 
us. ‘This latter was one of a number delivered by prominent English 
scholars in the course of “ Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art,” 
before a Dublin audience in 1867 and 1868, at the theatre of the Royal 
College of Science , that city. The Messrs. Wiley, who keep a 
commendably sharp eye always on the lookout for stray works of 
Ruskin, found the Bo sth printed with the others in an English work, 
and have just added it to their excellent complete edition of this author. 
We don’t know in what other book so much good reading is to be found 
for sixty cents. 

This lecture, which is comprised within the limits of forty-five 
duodecimo pages, is an exposition drawn from his own rich experience, 
of the false vanities and true strongholds of human life. We might, 
indeed, call it a secular sermon, were we not afraid of frightening away 
readers. It is wonderful for its simple eloquence of language, its clear- 
ness of statement, and its beauty of thought. We cannot forbear 
placing large quotations from it before our readers, advising each that 
they cannot better spend the small amount necessary than in buying 
the book and keeping the lecture by them in all its wholeness and 
compieteness. 

He magne by telling frankly to his audience his fears that th 
come to hear him for his prettiness of speech rather than for 


pI ew peo} ich the 
some moment hange or di 
words ; and been startled by the “a of 
into the sudden agony of the knowl¢ dg 
and the endurance of 1 
such tin of mela 
ife shares, in t! 
| that its avenues are wreathed 
fantastic than spectral and obscure; so that not only 
cannot grasp, but in the shadow which we cannot pierce, it i 
of our a th it ‘man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain.’ 
And least of all, whatever may have been the eagerness of our passions, or the 
height of our pride, are we unable to understand in its depth the third and most 
character in which our life is like those clouds of heaven ; that to it belongs 
not ait their transience, not only their myster y> but also their power; that in the 
end of the human soul there is a fire stronger than the lightni ng, and a grace more 
precious than the rain ; and that thou gh of the good and evil it shall one d: ry be said 
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tat knew —_ knows them no more, there is an infinite sepa- 

etween those whose brief presence had there been a blessing like the mist of 

n that went up from the earth to water the garden, and those whose place knew 
-as a Crifting and ch: ingeful s shade, of whom the heavenly sentence is, that 

t ‘wells without water; clouds that are carried with a tempest, to whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved forever.’ ” 


He goes on to tell of his own failures ; how when he had acquired 
literary success, he found that no one came to his Turner gallery ; how 
literary ‘ afte ‘ > J 
his architectural “ castles in the air” vanished ; how he “could tell of 


Hit 


failure on failure repeated as years went on. Now,” he says: 


> more deliberately tell you its results. You know there is a tendency in 
many men wl I we heavily disappointed in the main purposes of 
ind, per Ss in rning, pe s in mockery, to declare that life 
1 € i isappointed them, they think its nature is of dis- 
t always, or at be | pleasure that can be grasped in imagination only ; 
fit has no strength nor fire within ; but is a painted cloud only, to 

de ; 
of failure upon my own mind has been just the reverse of this. 
disappointe -d me, the more solemn and wonderful it became to 
ache to Pope’s 0 that the vanity of it was indeed given in 
1S something behind the veil of it, which was not vanity. It 
ame to me not a painted cloud, but a terrible and impenetrable one: not a mirage, 
vanished as I drew gear, t a pillar of darkness, t » wh ich I was fi 
For I saw that both my own failure, and i 
its various triumph seemed to me worse 1 failure, came from 


earnest effort to understand the whole law and meaning of existence 


and due end; a n the other hand, I saw more and more ¢ 
ccess in the arts, or in any other occupation, had come from the 
but by a solemn 


) 


purposes, not by a conviction of their nothing gness, 

> advancing power of human nature, or in the promise, however dimly ap- 

t the mort: il part of it would one day be swallowed up in immortality ; 

l, the arts themsel ves never had re ed any vital strength or honor 

im this immortality, and in the service either of great and 

ish patriotism, and law of such national > as must 

tion. Nothing that I have ever said is more true or neces- 

ell more misunderstood or ae y strong as- 

ver be right themselves, unless their 1 ive Is rig] It 

1 this way: weak painters, who have never eda their business, 

a true line, continually come t > crying: ‘ Look at this picture of 

good, I had such a lovely motive. ve put my whole heart into 

» think over its tre atment.’ , , the only answer for these 

e had the cruelty to make it —* Sir, you ‘cannot think over anything 

en’t the head to do it; and though you had fine 

burn yourself in a slow fire, if « only first you 

», nor half an inch of one; you "h iven’t the 

sly we have to say to the men who do kn yw their business 

| e—‘ Sir, you have this gift, and a mighty one; see tha 
‘nation faithf lly hit. Iti eater trust than “ships and armie 

m aw: LY» if you were th ir captain, with less treason to you ar 


+] 
your ow! ol rious powers away, and serving the devil with it instead 


hen he preaches this little sermon —a sermon better than one cat 
ian read —on the apathy of men, “lest they should see with their 
eyes, and understand with their hearts, and be healed,” which he calls 
the first great mystery of life: 
“That the occupations or pastimes of life should have no motive, is understand- 
able; but that life itself should have no motive —- that we neither care to find out 
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what it may lead to, nor to guard against its being forever taken away from us— 
here is a mystery indeed. Four just suppose I were able to call at this moment to 
any one in this audience by name, and to tell him positively that I knewa large estate 
had been lately leit to him on some curious conditions ; but that, though T knew it 
was large, I did not know how large, nor even where it was — whether in the East 
Indies or the West, or in England, or at the Antipodes. I only knew it was a vast 
estate, and that there was a chance of his losing it altogether if he did not soon find 
out on what terms it had been left to him. Suppose I were able to say this positively 
to any single man in this audience, and he knew that I did not speak without warrant, 
do you think that he would rest content with that vague knowledge, if it were anywise 
possible to obtain more? Would he not give every energy to find some trace of the 
facts, and never rest till he had ascertained where this plage was, and what it was 
like ? And suppose he were a young man, and all he could discover by his best en- 
deavor was, that the estate was never to be his at all, unless he persevered during 
certain years of probation in an orderly and industrious life; but that, according to 
the circumspection of his conduct, the portion of the estate assigned to him would be 
greater or less, so that it literally depended on his behavior from day to day whether 
he got ten thousand a year, or thirty thousand a year, or nothing whatever — would 
you not think it strange if the youth never troubled himself to satisfy the conditions 
in any way, nor even to know what was required of him, but lived exactly as he 
chose, and never inquired whether his chances of the estate were increasing or 
passing away? Well, you know that this is actually and literally so with the greater 
number of the educated persons now living in Christian countries. Certainly, nearly 
every man and woman, in any company such as this, outwardly professes to believe — 
and a large number unquestionably think they believe — much more than this ; not 
only that a quite unlimited estate is in prospect for them if.they please the [older of 
it, but that the infinite contrary of such a possession —an ®state of perpetual misery, 
is in store for them if they displease this great Land-Holder, this great Heaven- 
Holder. And yet there is not one in a thousand of these human souls that cares to 
think, for ten minutes of the day, where this estate is, or how beautiful it is, or what 
kind of life they are to lead in it, or what kind of life they must lead to obtain it. 
You fancy that you caré to know this ; so little do you care that, probably, at this 
moment many of you are displeased with me for talking of the matter! You came 
to hear about the art of this world, not about the life of the next, and you are pro- 
voked with me for talking of what you can hear any Sunday in church. But do not 
be afraid. I will tell you something before you go about pictures and carvings and 
pottery, and what else you would like better to hear of than the other world. Nay, 
perhaps you say we want you to talk of pictures and pottery, because we are sure 
that you know something of them, and you know nothing of the other world. Well, 
I don’t. ‘That is quite true. But the very strangeness and mystery of which I urge 
you to take notice is in this —that I do not, nor youeither. Can you answer a single 
bold question unflinchingly about that other world — are you sure there is a heaven? 
Sure there is a hell? Sure that men are dropping before your faces through the 
pavements of these streets into eternal fire, or sure that they are not? Sure that at 
your own death you are going to be delivered from all sorrow, to be endowed with 
all virtue, to be gifted with all felicity, and raised into perpetual companionship with 
a King, compared to whom the kings of the earth are as grasshoppers and the 
nations as the dust of His feet? Are you sure of this? or, if not sure, do any of us 
so much as care to make it sure ? and, if not, how can anything that we du be right — 
how can anything we think be wise ; what honor can there be in the arts that amuse 
us, or what profit in the possessions that please ? 
‘Is not this a mystery of life?” 


After interrogating scholars and “ practical” men and workers as to 
this great mystery of life, he says: 


“ And now, returning to the broader question, what these arts and labors of life 
have to teach us of its mystery, this is the first of their lessons — that the more 
beautiful the art the more it is essentially the work of people who feel themselves 
wrong — who are striving for the fulfilment of the law and the realisation of a loveli- 
ness which they have not yet attained, which they feel even farther and farther from 
attaining, the more they strive for it. And yet, in still deeper sense, it is the work of 
people who know also that they are right —and that this very sense of inevitable 
error from their purpose marks the perfectness of that purpose, and the manifold 
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sense of failure arises from the opening of the eyes more clearly to all the sacredest 
laws of truth. 

“This is one lesson. The second is a very plain and greatly precious one. namely : 
that whenever the arts and labors of life are fulfilled in this spirit of striving against 
misrule, and doing all we have to do, honorably and perfectly, they invariably bring 
happiness as much as seems possible to the nature of man. In all other paths by 
which that h »ppiness is pursued, there 1s disappointment or destruction ; for ambition 
and for passion there is no rest —no fruition; the fairest pleasures of youth perish 
ina darkness greater than their past light ; and the loftiest and purest love too often 
does but inflame the cloud of life with endless fire of pain. But, ascending from 
lowest to highest, through every scale of human industry, that industry worthily fol- 
lowed, gives peace.” 


Of the littleness of human endeavor, he says: 


‘Six thousand years of weaving, and we have learned to weave? Might not every 
naked wall have been purple with tapestry, and every fecble breast fenced with sweet 
colors from the cold?) What have we done? Our fingers are too few, it seems, to 
twist together some poor covering for our bodies. We set our streams to work for 
us, and choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning-wheels — and, are we yet clothed ? 
Are not the streets of the capitals of Europe fou! with sale of cast clouts and rotten 
rags? Is not the beauty of your sweet children left in wretchedness of disgrace, while 
with better honor, nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest, and the suckling 
of the wolf in her den. And does not every winter’s snow robe what you have not 
robed, and shroud what you have not shrouded ; and every winter’s wind bear up to 
heaven ‘ts wasted souls, to witness against you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ— 
‘I was naked, and ye clothed me not.’ ” 


He asks: 


“Must it be always thus? Is our life for ever to be without profit — without pos- 
session? Shall the strength of its generations be as barren as death ; or cast away 
their labor, as the wild fig-tree casts her untimely figs? Is it all a dream then— the 
desire of the eyes and the pride of life —or, if it be, might we not live in nobler 
dreams than these? The poets and prophets, the wise men and the scribes, 
though they have told us nothing about a life to come, have told us much about the 
life that is now. They have had —they also—their dreams, and we laughed at 
them. They have dreamed of mercy, and of justice; they have dreamed of peace 
and good-will; they have dreamed of labor undisappointed and of rest undisturbed ; 
they have dreamed of fulness in harvest, and overflowing in store ; they have dreamed 
of wisdom in council, and of providence in law; of gladness of parents, and strength 
of children, and glory of gray hairs. And at these visions of theirs we have mocked, 
and held them for idle and vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. What have we ac- 
complished with our realities ? Is this what has come of our worldly wisdom, tried 
against their folly? this, our mightiest possible, against their impotent ideal? or, 
have we only wandered among the spectra of a baser felicity and chased phantoms 
of the tombs, instead of visions of the Almighty; and walked after the imaginations 
of our evil hearts, instead of after the counsels of Eternity, until our lives— not in 
the likeness of the cloud of heaven, but of the smoke of hell — have become ‘even 
as a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.’ 

“ Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that? — sure that the nothingness of the 
grave will be a rest from this troubled nothingness ; and that the coiled shadow. which 
disquieteth itself in vain, cannot change into the smoke of the torment that ascends for- 
ever? Will any answer that they ave sure of it, and that there is no fear, nor hope, 
nor desire, nor labor, whither they go? Be it so; will you not, then, make us sure 
of the life that now is, as yu are of the death that is to come? Your hearts are 
wholly in this world —will you not give them to it wisely as well as perfectly? And 
see, first of all, that you ave hearts, and sound hearts, too, to give. Because you 
have no heaven to look for, is that any reason that you should remain ignorant of 
this wonderful and infinite earth which is surely and instantly given you in possession ? 
Although your days are numbered, and the following darkness sure, is it necessary 
that you should share the degradation of the brute because you are condemned to its 
mortality ; or live the life of the moth, and of the worm, because you are to companion 
with them in the dust? Not so; we may have but a few thousands of days to spend, 
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perhaps hundreds only — perhaps tens ; nay, the longest of our time and best, looked 
back on, will be but as a moment, as the twinkling of an eye; but yet we are men, 
not insects ; we are living spirits, not passing clouds. He maketh the winds his 
angels ; the flaming fire his ministers. And shall we do less than these? Let us do 
the work of men while we bear the form of them; and as we snatch our narrow por- 
tion of time out of Eternity, snatch also our narrow but glorious inheritance of pas- 
sion out of Immortality — even though our lives be as a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time and then vanisheth away. 

** But there are some of you who believe not this — who think this cloud of life has 
no such close — that it is to float, revealed and illumined, upon the floor of heaven in 
the day when He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him. Some day, you 
believe, within these five or ten or twenty years, for every one of us the judgment 
will be set, and the books open d. If that be true, far more than that must be true, 
Is there but one y of judgment? Why, for us every day is a day of jr 
lay is a Dic es Irz, and writes its irrevocable verdict in the flame of the wes t. 

‘hink you that judgment waits till the doors of the grave are oper It waits at 
the doors of your | —it waits at the corners of yo: streets; we are in the midst 
of jud ont — the creatures whom we crush are our judges—the moments we fret 
are our judges—the elements that feed us judge as they minister —and the 
ple isures th it deceive us judge as they indulge . Let ws, for our lives, do the work 
of Men while we b ear the Form of them, since those lives are Vo as a vapor, and do 
Not vanish away. 
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his is the “conclusion of the whole matter ”: 






> greatest of all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, is the corruption of 
incerest religion, which is not daily f tn ¥ on rational, effective, | umble, 
ful action. Telpful action, observe! for there is just one law, which obeyed, 
religions pure: forgotten, makes them all false. Whenever i: 





k or bright, we allow our minds to dwell upon the points in whi ‘ 
from other people, we are wrong, and in the devil’s power. That is the essence of 
the Pharisee’s thanksgiving —‘ Lord, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are,’ 
At every moment of our lives we should be tryi find out, not in what we differ 
with other people, but in what we agree wit > moment we find we can 
agree as to any that should be d 

then do it; push at it together; you can’t } 
moment that even the be st men ‘stop pushing and begin talking, they mistal 
pugnacity for piety, and it’s all over. I will not Speak of the crimes s which in pa 
times have been committed in the n ame of Chris of th lic hich are at this 
euealol nt with obe e to Hin u iil speak of th 
waste of vital power in religiou i i 


s } whicl } ] ] ha <« 1 
of that which should be the guid 





1 (and who but fools couldn’t?), 
a side-by-side push; but the 














wet ye, pesmi ttion, the splendor of its 
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manhood, and spotless light of its maidenhood, is 
continually see girls who have never been taught to d the 
who cannot sew, who cannot cook, who cannot cast yar 





life has been passed ¢ _ in play or in pri you will find 
like these .en they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion of religious 
spirit, which was meant by God to su] ane th em through the irksomeness of 
toil, into grievous and vain meditation over the meanin x of the great 1 \ 
ill the instinctive wisdom 


cine, whose \ 








ok, of wl 
no syll wre was ever yet te to be understood but throug hadeed; : 
and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and the glory of their pure consciences 
bd ur] ed into fruitless a gony concerning questions whic h the laws of common service- 
able life would have either solved for them in an instant, or kept out of their way. 
Give such a girl any true work that will make her active in the dawn, and wea 
night, with the consciousness that her fellow-creatures hi: indeed been the better 
for her day, and the powerless sorrow of her enthusiasm will transform its If into a 
majesty of radiant and beneficent peace. 

“ So with our youths. We once ta them to make Latin verses, and called them 
educated ; now we teach them to leap and to row, and to hit a ball with a bat and 
call them educated. Can they plough, can they sow, can tl t at the right time, 
or build with a steady hand? Is it the effort of the lives to be chaste, knightly, 























faithful, holy in thought, lovely in word and deed? Indeed it is, with some, nay with 
many, and the strength of England is in them, and the hope; but we have to tt 
rk. . ° e* ° e 1 ‘ lect fro 

their courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy; and their intellect from 
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pute of words to discernment of things; and their knighthood from the errantry of 
adventure to the state of fidelity of kingly power. And then, indeed, shall abide for 
them and for us an incorruptible felicity, and an infallible religion ; shall abide for us 
Faith, no more to be assailed by temptation, no more to be “defended by wrath and 
by fear ; - —shall abide with us Hope, no more to be quenched by the years that over- 
whelm, or made ashamed by the shadows that betray ; — shall abide for us, and with 
us, the greatest of these —the abiding will —the abiding name of our Father — for 
the greatest of these is Charity. 


Mr. Ruskin has written nothing more tender, more touching, or more 
truthful than this. We would that the work could go into every home 
in the land!—Wew York Evening Jlail. 





The Woman who Dared. By Epes Sargent. Roberts Brothers. Bos- 
ton: 1870. 


Tue book is a monument to daring upon which indignant decency 
and insulted taste will score many epitaphs. The publishers dared 
considerably when they ventured to print one of the lower class of 


1 


sensation stories on fine tinted paper, and spread the composition in 
lines of unequal inches, to counterfeit blank verse. It required no 

little bibliopolic nerve to attempt to smuggle into poetry such vulgar 
al at this: 


“One day, as I was crossing an obscure street, I saw a crowd of workmen 
gathered around a man upon the ground ; a rafter from a half-built house had fallen, 
and he was badly injured. Seeing s none to act with promptness in the case, I hailed 
acab, and had him driven to my house. Finding he was a fellow-countryman, I gave 
him one of my spare rooms, a “ sent for the best surgeon near. His report was the 
wount 1 was no thing x serious, but there was over-action of the brain, quite independent, 
wl hich might lead to danger unless reduced in season; and the patient should have 
the best of w itching and attend ance, and not be left to brood on any trouble, but be 
kept cl Then with some directions for diet, sedatives and laxatives, the doctor 
bowed, received his fee, and left. The guest lay sad and silent for a while, then 
turned to me and said my name is Kenrick ”— 











about the only sensible thing reported of him. 
In the book, this very plain extract from the local column of a news- 
paper is chopped up and distributed in this way: 
“ One day, as I was crossing 
An obscure street, I saw a crowd of workmen 
Gathered around a man upon the ground. 


A rafter from a half-built house had fallen, 
And he was badly injured. Seeing none 

To act with promptness in the case, I hailed 
A cab, and had him driven to my house,” etc. 


There is nothing to indicate whether the author checked off his 
syllables in this curious fashion, or left it to the discretion of the printer 
to array the types in columns of attack upon common usage, with 
sufficient difference in the length of the lines to prevent monotony. 
The story is detestably bad, both in nature and art. Linda, “the 
woman who dared,” is an ambi-sexed creature, whom we cannot love 
as a woman, and must despise as a man; a dusus Bostoniensis, for 
whom no place was prepared by God, or is allowed by men ; what the 
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showman described to Peter Simple as “an amphibilious animal what 
couldn’t live on the land and died in the water.” The father was de. 
liberately married, with malice prepense, by a strong-minded, Tartar- 
ously constituted female, and then made a fool of, divorced and ejected, 
leaving one-half his personal worth behind him in the form of extorted 
alimony to Mrs. Percival, and quasi-paternal provision for her infant, 
We do not understand the policy of introducing the just Mrs. Percival 
in this unlovely aspect, seeing that she too was “a woman who dared,” 
if not to pop the question as Linda cid, yet to compel the reluctant 
Percival to pop it ; which was a higher feat of feminine audacity, 
“We will be married, Anna, when you please. 
And so she had her way, and we were married.” 


And nothing but plague, shame, trouble, and sin came of letting the 
woman have her way, and swoop a man up like an enterprising hen- 
hawk carries off a lubberly male pigeon. Out-generalled in the divorce, 
and not freed from the zincu/um with the peculium uxoris, the forlorn 
and deplumed pigeon went to London to find a solitary and recuperative 
roost. Buta sentimental dove on a dead tree is rarely long solitary. 
Another victim of connubial atrocity, “a millionaire from Chicago,” 
arrived in London in chase of a fugitive wife, and while running mis- 
cellaneously about the city, with antiquated fustigacious dispositions, i 
fortunately knocked down. “A rafter from a half-built house had 
fallen” (an accident which was not occasioned by deficient length, 
as it was a half foot over measure dy the dine); which would certainly 
have crushed any skull of only normal thickness ; but Herrick’s was 
equal to the occasion. Percival finds the Chicago millionaire, after 
matrimony had thus brought “a house down upon his head,” and takes 
him to Percival’s own hermitage, where luckily he had some “ spare 
rooms,” in the absence of his spare and floating rib. In the mean- 
time, a very proper woman, Mary Merivale by name, hereafter to be 
Mary’s mother without customary charge of patronymic, has been in 
preparation for this very emergency. She was a young lady belonging 
to a mercantile fashionable family, but of eight-daughter power of 
maternal mainspring. ‘To dispose of them matrimonially was the one 
business of this devoted woman. In her turn, Mary was brought out 
for inspection, and was offered husbands most worthy and desirable. 
But Mary had been blessed at school with an under-teacher in French 
and German, who “took a journal called Zhe Good Time Coming, filled 
with pleadings for reform of many kinds, in education physical and 
mental, marriage, the rights of women,” etc. A young lady who had 
enjoyed the privilege of reading this journal was not to be disposed 
of on common matrimonial principles ; and Miss Mary defended her 
rejection of al] her suitors, who approached her in the old reverential 
fashion, by such an uncommon display of interest in future generations, 
that the old-fashioned mother was shocked almost to hysterics, as Miss 
Mary coolly tells us, 


“If I had put a pistol at her head, 
My lady mother wouid not so have started.” 


Indeed, the poor lady’s fright and wrath were very natural. But 
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daughter Mary was too much “of the good time coming” to be con- 
cerned about the fifth commandment. Indeed, Miss Mary’s life ex- 
hibited great indifference to the whole ten ; that old code being about 
to perish among other shadows of “the good time coming.” So she 
left the house, took to independent dress-making, and bad stitching, 
and infra-social friendship, and was far advanced towards the philo- 
sophical conclusion of woman’s right to starve apart from masculine in- 
terference, when the broken-hearted Mr. Percival advertised for a nurse 
for the broken-headed Mr. Herrick, and Miss Mary soon found herself 
installed in the delicate and maidenly office, so proper for a young girl, 
of nurse to one young grass-widower in the apartments of another. 
She liked it very well, nevertheless. hil humani alienum. Indeed, 
she kept the place rather longer than necessity of being nursed kept 
Mr. Herrick under the hands of young feminity. After he was able 
to “drive a span” through London, his attentive young nurse accom- 
panied him in his drives. In consequence of this omnipresent and 
persistent delicacy of attention, Herrick courted Miss Mary (his former 
wife not yet obliterated by the Chicago sponge) ; but Miss Mary being 
just then courting Percival, Herrick was rejected. Percival, made aware 
of Miss Mary’s intentions toward him, returned to America to get rid 
of Mrs. P. and make room for Miss Mary ; but Percival did not get a 
divorce, and came back to London sorrowing, to give Mary her congé, 
as he could not have two wives. But the young lady had progressed 
too far for this. She promptly waived the ceremony and the legal 
covenant, and married herself to Percival in an open polygamous 
fashion; and had a daughter Linda, to whom father Percival and 
mother Merivale tell this pretty story on her seventeenth birthday. 
We will not follow Linda’s subsequent history, as she paints pictures 
and pistols men, and does exploits in rowing and law-suits. Suffice it 
to say, that after various adventures she meets with “Charles,” runs 
him down with great expense of money and the muscle‘of a woman- 
beagle, and finally asks herself to be his wife with a vigor that takes 
away his breath, and leaves him helpless at her feet ; thus earning for 
herself the title, “The Woman who Dared.” Married people are in- 
troduced in various places, but always as victims of law and custom 
Free-love and shockingly free manners are the panacea for all matri- 
monial troubles. ‘The book will sell. It is good for nothing else. 
The hope of the country is in its pure domestic virtue. Is it the good 
time going? We sincerely hope not. But it becomes all who love and 
value the family, to rush between the living and the dead, and stay the 
plague. Tuomas E. Bonn. 
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went of the United States. 


ions and a biography of the 


Baltimore: University 


PROFESSOR R. PumMpELLY, of Harvard, has nearly ready for publication, 
through Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, what will be one of the most important, 
if not the most important, of the recent contributions to our knowledge of 
Western America and Eastern Asia. His volume is entitled Across America 
and Asia. twill be published in a royal octavo, amply illustrated. The 


wood-cuts are by Linton. 


MISCELLANY. 


ERE HYACINTHE.—One of the Paris papers gives some in- 
teresting particulars respecting the first appearance of Father 
Hyacinthe. It appears that the free-thinking tendencies of the ecclesi- 
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astic do not date from yesterday. It was in the year 1862 that 
Father Hyacinthe, on the invitation of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, for the first time ascended the pulpit of the church of St. Nizier, 
at Lyons, as substitute for Father Hermann, who enjoyed considerable 
fame as a preacher, but was then attacked by illness. Father Hya- 
cinthe confined himself at first entirely within the limits of the instruc- 
tions given him by his superiors ; the commencement of his discourse 
was cold and unimpassioned, and failed to excite any enthusiasm in 
his audience ; suddenly, however, he followed his own inspiration, and 
uttered an eloquent apostrophe on the want of brotherly love in the 
present assembly and in the Church, and on the universal selfishness 
which prevailed in its place. ‘This latter portion of his discourse caused 
no little surprise, and was the subject of much comment. Ina second 
sermon he announced quite plainly a preference for morality over 
dogma. “I have wandered over the world,” he said, “and have every- 
where found only germs of intelligence, and atoms of understanding. 
I have entered the clcister and have there only met with abortive 
saints.” The Archbishop of Lyons, Cardinal Bonald, heard this ser- 
mon preached, and was highly offended at it. In the first burst of his 
indignation he sent for father Hyacinthe and forbade him to preach 
in any church of his diocese. ‘The urgent representations of the highest 
society in Lyons induced him to withdraw this prohibition. He again 
sent for Father Hyacinthe, and in a mild and uncommonly forbearing 
manner put before him the harm he would do to the Church if he 
went on with his violent attacks upon it. Father Hyacinthe could not 
resist this friendly address, and promised to control himself in future. 
It was not uutil lately that he found himself unable to keep this 
promise any longer. A 

A CURE FOR STOMACH-ACHE.— A correspondent of the Zancet, sign- 
ing himself “ Rusticus,” asks whether any one can suggest a remedy 
for internal pains suffered by a gentleman who is a patient of his. He 
has already administered without effect several preparations of opium, 
belladonna, cannabis indica, ipecacuanha, assafcetida, valerian, chloric 
ether, chloroform vapor, bromide of potassium, quinine, beherine, iron, 
zinc, hydrocyanic acid, bismuth, antacids, pepsine, pancreatine, hot 
drinks, and other remedies. He has also tried galvanic currents, hot 
fomentations and cold cloths, hot baths, mustard poultices, croton oil, 
and small blisters externally ; also subcutaneous injections of morphia, 
atropine, strychnia, and caffeine. “ Rusticus” certainly appears to 
have done his best, but if we may be allowed to make a non-medical 
suggestion, we would recommend that the sufferer be let alone, at all 
events for a time: it would be rather surprising if he were not uncom- 
fortable at present. His cure if left to himself is all the more hopeful, 
because he is evidently blessed with great powers of endurance, a 
strong constitution, and a most good-natured disposition, otherwise he 
would have succumbed altogether, or become uncontrollably violent 
long ago. 


ANTHROPOPHAGY.— Professor Huxley has expressed an opinion that 
in the earliest ages of the world the first impulse of man was not to 
48 
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love his neighbor, but to eat him; and at a recent meeting of the 
Archeological Society of Copenhagen the savants assembled from all 
parts of Europe, including such well known names as Worsaae, Hilde- 
brand, and the celebra ted Belgian professor, M. Sprieg unan imously 
agreed that cannibalism prevailec d among the primitive in inhal bitants of 
the globe. On one point, however, cpinions are divided, some holding 
that man-eating was a matter of té ste, vhile others are inclined to look 
on itasa religious, or rather superstitious, observance. As late as the 
year 785 Charlemagne issued a decree sentencing to death any indi- 
vidual convicted of having eaten a witch in order to destroy her 
spells. Witch-eating can hardly have been a matter of taste, as even 
“those who were fond of the flesh could not have been partial to 
bones.” Buckle quotes comparatively recent instances of anthropo- 
phagy connected with religious feelings, in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in Scotland at about the same period. Among the 
most curious documents produced at the meeting was a renga of 
St. Hieronymus, who asserts, on the aut hority of a native of Great 
Britain, that children were a staple article of food in that country. 

A Mivronic Nore.— What is the true interpretation of these two 
musical lines, familiar to us all, in Milton’s /’%sseroso ? 
; 


a checks her dragon yoke 


While Cynthi 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 


I believe a great many persons have, like myself, frequently read and 


vIlables without ever troubling themselves 


yr « 
> 


repeated these ear-pleasing s) 
to find out their dA During the last full moon an observant friend, 
with whom I happened to be walking in a forest, pointed out, that 
while we watched the moon in the open she seemed, as Wordsworth 
describes it, to “sail across the sky,” the fleeting clouds lending to the 
bright orb the appearance of rapid motion. But when, as at that 
moment resting under a tree, we looked up at her through a space 
between two of the branches, she appeared absolutely stationary. Of 
course, if we had stayed long enough the motion of the earth would 
have carried the moon out of the fizld of vision, but for a few minutes 


this was the effect most happily described as a gentle checking of he 


u 
1 
i 


’ 
+ 


steeds. The “ accustomed oak” I suppose to be one under which the 
poet was wont to sit while he watched the beautiful satellite. Can any 
lover of Milton give us a better explanation? 

Wen’s Wives.— Brilliant men are said to be fond of marry- 
lectual wives. Madame de Talleyrand was no exception to 


r 


GREAT 
ing unint 
the rule. She was very pretty, but by no means clever. A certain Sit 
George Robi: son, who had travelled in the East, being bavited to dine 
at the minister's house, T'alleyrand said to his wife, “I will leave a 
book for you, my dear, on my study-table ; please to read it, and then 
you will be able to talk to Sir George when he comes to dine.” Tal- 
leyrand forgot to leave out the intended book, but his wife, anxious to 
comply with his instructions, hunted about the stu Pa and finding “ The 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” at once jumped to the conclusion 
that the author was their expected guest (the French usually drop the 


" 
el 
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word “ Crusoe,” and speak of “ Robinson”). She read the book dili- 
gently, and astonished Sir George, on his entering the drawing room, 
by instantly questioning him concerning “ that darling Friday” (ce cher 
Vendred:). 


Apropos oF PEABnopy.— In noticing, in a recent number, the uncover- 
ing of the statue erected in the City to perpetuate the memory of the good 
deeds done there by that princely American philanthropist, George 
Peabody, we quoted the epitaph on the “ good Earl of Devon” thus: 
“ What I spent, that IT had; what I saved, that I lost; that which I gave 
away remains with me.” We are now indebted to many correspondents 
for some further information respecting this Earl’s epitaph. This is 
another version of it :— 

What I spent, T had ; 
What I lent, I lost ; 
What I gave, I have. 
The following lines, which may be new to our readers, may serve to 
illustrate, quaintly enough, the meaning of the second line in the above 
triplet :-— 
I had both money and a friend ; of neither I set store. 
I lent my money to my friend, and took his word therefore. 
lL asked my money of my friend, but nought but words I got. 
I lost my money and my friend, for sue him I would not. 
MORAL. 
If I'd my money and my friend, as I had once before, 


I’d keep my money and my friend, and play the fool no more, 


Here is another epitaph, said to be on a tomb, in Beverley Minster, 
which is so like the “ good Earl's” in sentiment and language, that one 
must have been the original of the other; but which is the older we 
cannot say :— 
“Ho! whom have we here ?”’ 
*T, Robin of Doncastere, 
And Margaret my fere. 
What I spent, that I had; 
What I gave, that I have; 
What I saved, that I lost.” 
Thus it will be seen the “good Earl of Devon's” epitaph and 
Robin’s, of Doncastere, are almost identical, and if they are not taken 
one from the other, this forms one of the most remarkable coincidences 
of thought and language to be found.in the curiosities of literature. 
Our readers will, doubtless, think with us that one is the prototype to 
the other. 


A LA CHESTERFIELD.— A story is told to the following effect in 
illustration of the free and easy manners prevailing in the Great Wes- 
tern Republic :— An English traveller, who had passed the night at a 
backwoods hotel, was thus accosted after breakfast by a rough-looking 
fellow: “Are you the man that slept here last night?” “ Yes.” 
“Then I’m the gentleman that cleaned yer boots.” My own expe- 
rience can supply a companion anecdote from monarchical Britain, 
Some fifteen years, I was staying in Edinburgh, and went with my aunt 
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to see a Moving Panorama of the Ganges. My relative was of a thrifty 
turn, so we contentedly took our places in the back seats, to which the 
admission was threepence. Presently a young fellow came in, dressed 
in working clothes, and accompanied by a couple of bare-headed and 
bare-footed lassies. “Tell the auld woman,” said he to me peremp- 
torily, “to move higher up, and let these ‘wa young deddies sit doon.” 


An Eccentric ButcHer.—I wonder if there is any inhabitant of 
Romford yet alive who is able to remember Mr. Wilson of that town, 
a famous butcher, and a very eccentric character. He was a great 
proficient in psalmody, and on a Sunday, before the service began, used 
to amuse himself and the congregation with singing psalms by himself, 
till the minister came into the desk. On the last fast-day, while all the 
congregation were taking refreshment between the morning and even- 
ing service, he never quitted the church, but repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, and sang appropriate psalms from pew to pew, till he had per- 
formed these devotions in every pew in the church. Mr. Wilson was 
as singular in the mode of taking his meals as the late President Lin- 
coln, who, as an eye-witness informed me, declined on one occasion to 
sit down with the other members of the Cabinet, but wandered round 
the table, sticking a fork into a chicken or anything else that took his 
fancy, and laughingly saying, “I’m kinder browsing round.” Wilson 
used to take a shoulder of lamb in his hand, a quantity of salt in the 
bend of the arm in which he carried the joint, and with a small loaf 
and a large knife would sally through the town, and never return till 
he had eaten the whole of his provision. He was the most corpulent 
man in Romford, so perhaps he took his meals in this peripatetic 
fashion for sanitary reasons. As a penman he was unrivalled. His 
bills were exquisitely written, but whimsical toa degree. ‘The top line, 
perhaps, German text, the second, print ; “ beef” in one hand, “mutton” 
in another, “lamb” in another, and all written in various colors. But 
apart from his singularities, he deserves to be remembered as a most 
upright and amiable man. 


SEDATIVE EXTRAORDINARY.—If we will but make an effort, how 
easy it is to restrain our emotion! <A lady was one evening present at 
the performance of Voltaire’s “ Mérope,” and to the surprise of every 
one did not shedatear. Perceiving which, she said — “ I could indeed 
have wept, but I am going out to-night to supper.” . 


Tue THREE R’s.— The old nurse told Romeo that R is “the dog’s 
name: R is for dog.” I wonder what “dog” invented the phrase 
“the three R’s?” Was he “a good dog and a fair dog,” like Justice 
Shallow’s, or one of those “gentleman-like dogs ” with whom Launce’s 
Crab consorted? Of course, when I speak of the three R’s I refer to 
the common phrase used to denote the phonetic way of spelling the 
triple basis of a rudimentary education — reading, ’riting, and ’rithme- 
tic. Sydney Smith, quoting a French saying, averred that there are 
three sexes — men, women, and clergymen. To which of the three 
sexes do we owe the phrase of the three R’s? Let it be credited to 
the first sex—a man (unknown). ‘Then, to a distinguished member 
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of the second sex, we can assign an addition and improvement to the 
phrase: for Miss Nightingale has said (and Dr. Froude reminded us of 
it in his Aberdeen address) that, if no industrial training has gone 
along with those three R’s, they are apt to produce a fourth R— Ras- 
caldom. ‘There remains the third sex, the clergymen or preachers 
(what were Fluellen’s words: “ Up to the preaches, you rascals! will 
you not up to the preaches?”), of whom a notable one, the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, said, “ Mind, no sermon is of any value, or likely to be 
useful, which has not the three R’s — Ruin (by the Fall), Redemption, 
and Regeneration.” So that parson, as well as pupil, should mind his 
three R’s. 


Eprrapus.— The recent case of a gentleman who quarrelled with the 
authorities of a suburban cemetery for not allowing him to record on 
an epitaph that his child had died from the effects of vaccination has 
had its counterpart in Paris, where some people have been complaining 
lately that there is an individual attached to every cemetery with the 
special mission of amending the epitaphs according to his own views 
of good taste and good grammar. As people are usually very touchy 
in all that concerns their literary productions, one is not surprised to 
learn that the authors of rejected epitaphs have protested in vigorous 
terms against the want of appreciativeness displayed by these censors. 
This has induced one of the gentlemen assailed to come forward and 
state his experiences, which appear, from an editorial point of view, to 
be harrowing. He declares that out of two thousand and odd epitaphs 
submitted to him yearly five or six hundred are ill-spelt, as many more 
ungrammatical, and a hundred or so “perfectly grotesque.” In the 
latter category he places the following, which he suffered to pass, and 
which, he says, sufficiently prove his indulgence :— 


Here lies Mdme Adeline C , 2 good wife. She would have done for her hus- 
band what the pelican does for its young. 


Mdlle. Marie Louise E . She was an angel upon earth. What will she be in 
heaven!!!! (The four points of exclamation are in the original). 

M. F. , aged forty, deeply regretted by his widow and by his brother, who is 
a Knight of the Legion of Honor. 


Emile G——, aged three years and a half. His life was one of self-denial and 
sacrifice. 


Amongst the rejected are these :— 

Auguste C——, aged ten. ‘“Ohé Maman! Ohé Ma’ame Joubert!” were his last 
words. 

M. Anatole R , €picier; sa mort a plongé le quartier de Popincourt dans un 
deuil eternel. 
The censor explains, in conclusion, that he never refuses an epitaph of 


h's own sole authority, but refers it to the Prefect of Police, who alone 
has power to rejec decisively. 


_ Fertitiry or AMERICAN GENtIUs.— Fourteen thousand patents will, 
it is estimated, be granted by the United States office this year; and 
two applications are rejected for every one granted. Over forty 
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thousand specifications lodged in a year ; and this in the States only ; 
take up the patent journals of any country in the world, and you will 
find a good percentage of inventions of American origin. In that 
country of geniuses everybody invents. Said the patent commissioner, 
the other day, “Our merchants invent, our schoolmasters invent, our 
soldiers and sailors invent, our professional men invent, aye, even our 
women and children invent.” ‘True: and wonderful schemes some of 
these amateurs propound. One man claimed protection for the appli- 
cation of the Lord’s Prayer, repeated in a loud voice, to cure stammer- 
ing: another applied for the envied parchment, on behalf of a new and 
useful attachment of a weight to a cow’s tail, to prevent her switching 
it during the milking operation: another proposed to cure worms by 
fishing for them with a delicate line and tiny hook baited with a seduc- 
tive pill ; while a lady patented a hair-crimping pin, which she speci- 
fied might also be used as a paper cutter, as a skirt supporter, a child’s 
pin, a bouquet holder, a shawl fastener, or as a book mark. These 
were cases cited by Mr. Fisher, the commissioner aforesaid, in a recent 
address to the American Institute. Since this was delivered, I have 
read of patents for a “ horse-refresher” (a hollow bit, perforated with 
holes, and connected by a flexible tube with a water reservoir in the 
vehicle, so that the driver can give his animal a drink without stop- 
ping), and a luxurious contrivance called “The Snorer’s Friend,”’—a 
device to be attached to church pew backs, to form a comfortable head 
rest, enabling the owner to sleep through the dullest sermon in peace 
and quietness. 


REMEMBERED. 


Have you forgotten it? I never can! 
One blessed night in June, 

How bright the sky, how pale your face, 
In the wan light of the moon. 

Do you remember it? For, oh, I do !— 
The scent of flowers there ; 

Was it the buds upon the trees, 
Or the great rose in your hair ? 


Have you forgotten it? I never can! 
Something I risked that night ; 
Something I scarcely dared to speak, 
Though my heart said I was right. 
Do you remember it? For, oh, I do!— 
The first, the sweetest kiss; , 
Lift up your face, look in my eyes, 
It was such as this —and this! 


A Ficnutinc ArcuBisHop.— Dr. Launcelot Blackburne, Archbishop 
of York in the reign of George the First, began his clerical life as 
chaplain to a frigate. On a voyage to the West Indies he was perpetu- 
ally at variance with the first lieutenant, a most important viceroy. At 
a certain time, being in his full canonicals, and engaged in the re- 
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ligious duties of a Christian Sabbath, the sea officer, in an angry mo- 
ment, said to him, “ If it were not for your gown, I would give you a good 
dressing.” Some improper behavior of the men during worship had 
been the subject of dispute. “The moment the service is concluded,” 
said the parson, “that impediment shall be removed.” 

The clergyman, having dismissed his congregation, retired to his 
berth, stripped off gown, coat, waistcoat, and shirt, and returning ina 
few minutes, presented himself to the lieutenant, with the following 
words: “ Now, sir, ] am your man.” The sailors, delighted with the 
idea of a pugilistic parson, formed a ring, to see fair play, and to pre- 
vent either combatant from falling overboard. A long, obstinate, and 
well-fought battle ensued. ‘The priest, to use a nautical phrase, gave 
the layman so severe a drubbing that he was obliged to give in and ask 
pardon for the gross impropriety of his conduct. They then shook 
lands, more Pritannico, and were sworn brothers to the end of the 
voyage. It was afterwards remarked that the sailors deported them- 
selves with all proper decorum during service, performed their devo- 
tions with regularity, and respected the man of peace more than the 
man of war. We are not sufficiently versed in the secret ecclesiastica} 
history of those days to follow the exact steps by which this intrepid 
member of the Church Militant ascended the ladder of promotion to 
the lofty eminence of the archbishopric of York, but the fact is beyond 
dispute. 


Mepicat.— An anecdote is told of Frederick the Great, that = 
before the battle of Rosbach he said to one of his generals, who w 
on very intimate terms with him, “ If I lose the battle I shall retire Pa 
Venice, and there practise physic.” “ Ah,” replied the general, “ tou- 
jours assassin, toujours assassin !”—“ always a murderer, always a mur- 
derer.” 


THE AMERICAN YOUNG LADy OF THE PEertop.—The Daé/y News is 
credited with a particular and intimate knowledge of American affairs 
and the American people. And this is what one of its writers has to 
say about the American young lady :— 


This is the country where women first agitated for their rights, al Ithough what right 
an American young lady does not already possess I am at a loss to conceive. W 
she marries she commits a species of social suicide, but 3 fore that “ happy des} 
she has everything pretty much her own way. Her father pays for ‘her 
toilettes without repining, her mother is her humble serv: mee From the age of ten to 
the day of her marriage she indulges in one long flirtation, although the object of it 
frequently changes. She neither reads, nor works, nor walks; her whole existence 
is passed in flirting, dressing, driving, and dancing. Her life at a watering-place is, 
I should imagine, somewhat @ monotonous one. al Ithough she seems thoroughly to enjoy 
it. She gets up at about ten o’clock, and after a breakfast whi lich wo uld give a London 
drayman an indigestion, she flirts on a verandah until two o’clock, then she dresses, 
at three she dines, after dinner she goes out driving with some favored swain ; when 
she returns she dresses again for tea, anc ] from el; oht to twelve o’clock she dances, 
To all intents and purposes she is without a chaperone, but she is well able to take 
care of herself. Occasionally, but r: arely, she marries fi 9 love, but, as a general rule, 
she knows to a dollar what every admirer has, and aspires to a house in Fifth-avenue, 
a carriage, and to be arr: ge in silks and fine linen. “I had an offer from a man 
With 20,000 dollars a year and a growing business,” said an ethereal being of sixteen 
to me, “ but I shall fill out more in a year or two, when I think I can do better.” 
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West Point, one of the prettiest of watering-places, is the most favorite 
field for flirtation, because it is close to the Military Academy :— 


The fortunate youths at this establishment are much in vogue with the fair sex— 
indeed a flirtation with one of these budding warriors forms an essential part of a 
thorough fashionable education. These sentimentalities are, I believe, of the most 
innocent character. At the end of the season the future hero cuts off a button from 
his coat and gives it to the object of his affections, who treasures the trophy as an 
Indian does a scalp. 


ETIQUETTE.— It is curious to notice in the usage of words how far 
some seem to have diverged from their original meaning. The radical 
signification of é/iguetfe is a ticket. But as an adopted English word it 
means, I suppose, the code or rule of good manners. ‘The explanation 
of this is, that formerly, on cards of invitation, rules or instructions 
were given as to how the persons invited were expected to behave ; or, 
in other words, they were furnished with a programme of the proceed- 
ings. From this custom it is said that the word has come to bear its 
present acceptation. 

Old Boyer’s rendering is “a ticket or note upon a bag,” and he gives 
under it the proverb, “ Juger sur l’étiquette du sac ””— to judge slightly, 
or without perfect knowledge ; ¢. ¢. to judge of the contents of the bag 
alone by the description given on the ticket. 


La DeRNIERE ScieE.— Our neighbors the French, the wittiest people 
in the universe, often bear witness to Napoleon’s proverb, “II n’ya 
rien de si béte qu’un homme d’esprit.” Every now and then the 
Parisians get hold of a word or a phrase, which they convert into what 
they term “une scie,” presumably because they saw each other’s ears 
with it until it becomes a torture. A few years ago it was the cry “ Et 
ta sceur?” which obtained the same vogue as the humorous English 
query, “ Who stole the donkey?” Next came the exclamation, “ Ohé 
Lambert !” which was one morning forbidden by the police, who fancied 
they could detect a treasonable allusion in it. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the Parisians soon after took up with the cry “ As tu vu Badin- 
guet ?” and then with the catch phrase, “ Vian! encore un carreau de 
cassé !” which was introduced with idiotic persistency into every possi- 
ble form of conversation. The last new scée has been raging for about 
ten days, and consists in the question, “ Irez-vous voir le kalig?” which 
is the more provoking as not one person out of a hundred knows what 
the “kalig” is. For the instruction of Englishmen who may be greeted 
by their French friends with the mystifying inquiry, it may be a kind- 
ness to explain that the kalig is a dyke erected to hold in the waters 
of the Nile until they have risen high enough to flood the plains of the 
Delta. The annual cutting of the kalig is the occasion of great festivi- 
ties among the Egyptians ; and as this ceremony will take place in a 
few days’ time, the question; “ Irez-vous voir le kalig?” may be asso- 
ciated with the Empress’s voyage, and be interpreted to mean simply, 
“ Are you going to Egypt?” 
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one well-known New York firm keeps on hand a printed letter, in 
which the services of translators are respectfully declined. The talent of 
the translator, once rare, has become astonishingly common. “ Spirited, 
faithful, idiomatic, graceful” — such are the adjectives which a critical press 
showers upon the work of all interpreters alike: of the veteran scholar, to 
whom the original is a second vernacular; of the school-girl novice, fresh 
from Ahu’s Method and hardly able to make out the connection of a sentence 
with the help of Adler’s Dictionary ; of the man who has carefully sounded 
the capacities of both languages and knows the range of either idiom; of the 
slovenly transcriber, who is satisfied with any crude approximation to sense, 
utterly regardless of any claims which his author may possess to genius, to 
art. Well! with a recent critic, we ourselves are inclined to doubt whether 
the value of many of the modern German novels is not factitious, and we do 
not care much whether Mrs. Mihlbach is murdered literally or literarily, nor 
how many points of Heckepfennig’s exciting romance are broken off; but 
Gustav Freytag is an artist of a high order, and deserves better treatment 
than he has- recently received at the hands of one Mrs. Malcolm, whose 
translation, “spirited, faithful, idiomatic, and graceful” as it is, shows two 
slight defects —an ignorance of German and an incapacity for handling 
English. We have not the original before us, and content ourselves with 
pointing out a few of the blunders and awkwardnesses that forced themselves 
more distinctly on our notice as we glanced over the pages of Mrs. Malcolm’s 
translation of the Lost JJanuscrift. Perhaps this brief list may serve as a 
varning to young ladies and young gentlemen who imagine that they have 
a vocation for translating from one of the shyest of European idioms into 
one of the stiffest. 

Certainly Mrs. Malcolm’s literalities must be very puzzling to the non- 
German reader. How is he to know that “Spanish cane” is the German 
fora “cane” proper as contradistinguished from a walking-stick? What 
dim ethnological problems will rise before his mind when he learns that Herr 
Hummel had an “old Franconian aspect!” Who is to tell him that “old 
Franconian ” (a/t-fraukisch) is the German-English for “old-fashioned ” ? 
What strange physiological questions press themselves on his aitention when 
he is told that one of the characters has “hair on his teeth ”—an every-day 
phrase which means that the person spoken of has cut his eye-teeth, his 
wisdom-teeth, in short is no novice, as Mrs. Malcolm seems to be in the 
matter of German. ‘“ Water-boots ” may possibly convey the idea of “jack- 
boots,” and “gummy shoes” of India-rubbers; but what is the English 
reader to make of the “galoon-trimmed hats of the servants”? Ga/one 
means gold or silver lace, and in no wise what we call now-a-days “ galloon.”’ 
In this version the “dean” of the faculty is called “deacon,” a “bottle” of 
champagne a “ flask,” a “ proxy ” a “ procurist,” “ school-boyish ” is “ scholar- 
like,” and a britzska is said to have a leather head. We sometimes call a 
man a gay bird, a loose fish, a wag — never, that we are aware, “a lively bird.” 
We say “St. Augustin,” and not “the holy Augustine ;” a “ tinker-woman,” 
and not a “ tinkering’? woman, unless indeed when the woman tinkers at 
German. And oh! ye that have ever chanced to witness a duel at a German 
university, what think ye of translating the ponderous, padded gauntlet, the 
stiilphandschuh, by the harmless mitten? But Mrs. Malcolm’s gentle nature 


, [ ‘HE country is flooded with translations from the German, so that 
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evidently shrinks from such scenes of blood, and she has contrived to obscure 
the effect of Freytag’s spirited des¢ ription as much as possible, so that we 
have no heart to criticise the duel chapter, and the word of command “* Are 
they prepared? Los!” wl 


lich means “ Are y ready ? Go! 
With such specimens before us, we can hardly expect any idiomatic ren- 


dering of the more conversational parts. ; Zé i is * approach 
nearer.” “A girl” is always “a mai 


be 


} maiden’), 
ae ¥ aes i * 
scholar always a “learned n 
Franz.” If a girl is as pretty as a | 

” a term of comparison unki he English tongue. 
known as * Old Dessauer” appears a t ly of the old Dessauers, 
as one should s Ly, “he ad the lody of the Old undreds.” <A “se. 


dative” is a“ calmant,” and a “ worshipful” magistrate is “a strict ( 
o4 99 ° 4° ° oe - . > 

town-councillor. Many indigestible bits of German vocabulary t 

translator has left in all their nati ucl | : 


How i the E 


Tyrolese musical instrument; 


os / ALL 


interest-money or his rents, an¢ 
from the top in the German gy 
is better than the invention of 


al culture our lady erpreter ittle or none, a 
isaphilologian. H » we read of Demodokus and the 
An augur 
the “corps of Marcomann. 
But the drollest mistake occur 


a. hole 1 
the whol pa 


rps of the 
’ ! : 


is 


he 1s twent 


She? What she? Why, the father’s faithfulness of course, not the 
lator’s, which is not born yet. 


But such work hardly deserves criticism; for, if we may judge by these 


specimens, the whole book must be lhc ymbed by minuter errors. 


Against Mrs. Malcolm we have no s} f any sort. She 
for her bread or for ribbon-money. in fact we are very sorry for Mrs. 


Malcolm; but we are far sorrier for Gustav Frevtae. CG. 


may be writing 


ON the sixth of last month the siens of p iblic 
ously displayed in the chief cities of E I 
is worthy of remark that there was bu 
felt as a public calamity by two nations, an 
combine to honor. 

Public manifestations of grief are usually and often insincere, 
in the death of GEORGE Americ: ind every English 

f or in his noble | ounty 
visely applied to the relief of poverty and ignorance amo1 » lowly, and 
the diffusion of knowledge among all, he became the benefactor not merely 
of the immediate recipients of his favors, but of the entire community. 

Fortunes as large as Mr. Peabody’s are rare but not unexampled ; bene- 
volence as warm is perhaps even more frequently met with ; but the com- 
bination in one person of the generous heart with ample means to carry out 
to their widest extent its noble impulses, is a phenomenon which we are not 


. . , . 3 2 "we 
likely to behold again, and can only be grateful that it has happened in our 
day and we have seen it. 


THE affair of the Pascal-Newton letter has been partially cleared up by 
M. Chasles (Michel, not Philaréte) making a clean breast of it before the 
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Academy of Sciences. In 1861, he said, an individual designating himself 
as a paleographic archivist called upon him and offered him for sale an 
origin: ‘al series of letters between Pascal and Newton. Now we should have 
supposed that if any man presented himself to his fellow-being with such a 
word as “ palzogri iphic archivist” in his mouth, the first thing the latter 
would do would be to hand him over to the police ; but it appears that such 
a title is actually conferred in France by a diploma of the Zcole des Chartes. 


Probably every species of predatory creatures has its peculiar power of 
entrapping its peculiar prey: the spider spins its web for flies ; the ant-lion 
digs its funnel for ants; and the palawographic archivist, with some sheets 
of yellow paper and a bottle of brown ink, catches emia ge s. M. Ch isles 
bought these letters, and then others: his appetite grew with eating, and his 
purveyor's stock was inexhaustible as the liver of Pecnetieen, He had 
finally acquired, at the moderate average price of about oxe dollar api ele, 
no less than 20,000 “ oris rinal”’ letters and papers of distinguished men, from 
the Emperor Tiberius down to Madame de Sé vign¢ 

Among the rest are about a hundred letters from Shakspeare, addressed 
to Montaigne, Galileo, and others, all in French, and abounding in the 
grossest anachronisms. For instance he incloses a packet of papers (also 
included in the collection) confided to him by J7ary Queen of Scots, to secure 
them from her husband Darnley, who was murdered in 1567 when Shakspeare 
was not three years old! There are also a few slips of paper containing jests 
and anecdotes, and signed * W. Shakspere.” Here is a specimen of the 

yle:—* A cavalier that had a very fine woman in his eye, could not forbear 
telling her that she was wonderfully pretty,” etc. Aber ! Shakspeare ! 

Some of the papers attribute the trick to a certain Libri, who was expelled 
the Academy some years ago for forgery. It will be remembered that a good 
mal us ago the literary world was excited by the discovery of thirty- 

it manuscript books (ca//ers) and other papers, written by Napoleon I. 
in ile youth. Among the rest there was a note-book on geography, not 
finished, and terminating—wonderful coincidence !—with the words “ SazzZe- 
Hélene, petite ile.’ The critical Revue des Deux Mondes was completely 
taken in, with all the rest of the world, and to this day the “ wonderful coin- 
cidence” reappears from time to time in some newspaper. The whole was 
a forgery of M. le comte Guillaume-Brutus-Timoléon Libri-Carucci, member 
of the Academy of Sciences, Titular Professor of mathematical analysis at 

Sorbonne, Inspector-General of the libraries of France, editor of the 
Fournal des Savants and the Fournal des Débats, chevalier of the Legion 

. Honor and of other foreign orders, member of various learned Societies, 

1 (evidently) palaographic archivist. 

The forger of the Chasles MSS., however, proves to be a man named Vrain 
Lucas, who has been arrested. At his lodgings were found tracing-paper, 
brown ink, and a supply of old fly-leaves from books of the seventeenth 
century. At the moment of his arrest Lucas was preparing a paper dated 
some time in the reign of Louis XIV., and having reference to the invention 
of the velocipede. 

WE often see complaints of the lack of dignity and decorum in the House 

f Representatives, where it has grown the fashion for personal or political 
adversaries to attack each other, not with keen sarcasm or indignant invec- 
tive, but with coarse abuse, of which the dull obtuseness is the most afflictive 
part. It is sometimes suggested that this state of things is in great part due 
to the decline of the duello, the foul tongue no longer needing to be backed 
by the firm nerve. To the enemies of duelling therefore, the following anec- 
dote will be acceptable, as showing that the consciousness of personal 
responsibility was not in all cases an efficient bridle upon the unruly member 
in legislative bodies. 

“ Mr. Martin of Connemara, having once occasion to attack the Ministerial 
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leader in the Irish House of Commons, whose sister, Miss A., an elderly 
maiden lady, was in the gallery, used the following language :—‘ These A.’s, 
Mr. Speaker, are the curse of my country, plunderers and traitors, personal 
and political prostitutes, from the toothless hag who is grinning in the gallery, 
to the white-livered scoundrel who is shivering on the floor!’ When the 
consequent duel was over, in answer to an inquiry how he happened to know 
that Miss A. was in the gallery, Mr. Martin answered,—‘ Sure, and didn’t I 
walk down to the House with A., and didn’t he tell me his sister would be 
there ?’” 


SomE of our Maryland friends may perhaps have seen the verses which 
follow, in manuscript. They were written by a gentleman of this State (since 
dead) not long after the death of the lady to whom he was betrothed. Their 
beauty and pathos need no commendation from us. 


The lady of my love, she waits for me 
At our lone trysting-place: the sinking sun 
Spreads tinted woof and golden broidery 
The sombre sward upon. 
Beyond the eastern slope of the far height 
The vanward shadows of the twilight wait ; 
Does not my lady say —“ Delay, O Night, 
My plighted one is late!” 
The clouds that troop around the sunset gate 
Play out their gorgeous masque, 
And the day dieth: from the hollows creep 
Night’s weird and ghostly husbandmen to sow 
The darkness on the upland and the steep — 
She does not turn to go. 
Patient she is and calm; she does not speak, 
But tranquil, as with inward peace composed, 
With long dark lashes, drooping on her cheek, 
And soft brown eyes fast closed, 
My dedicated maiden meekly waits, 
Yet why he lingers, still forbears to ask. 
Alone she waits, when hour succeeds to hour, 
Nor any movement on the stillness breaks 
Save when at her feet the wind-bowed flower 
Its quaint obeisance makes. 
So keep thy tryst, nor grieve that he delays 
Whose years of lingering appointed be: 
His course may lie through many branching ways, 
Yet all the rivers find at last the sea ; 
And I am faring through this tangled maze 
To keep my tryst with thee. 


From an old forgotten miscellany we extract the following absurd bur- 
lesque of the Johnsonian style of composition :— 

“ While I was admiring the fantastical ramifications of some unbelliferous 
plants that hung over the margin of the Liffey, the fallacious bank, imper- 
ceptil ly corroded by the moist tooth of the fluid, yielded beneath my feet, 
and I was suddenly submerged to some fathoms of profundity. Presence of 
mind, in constitutions not naturally timorous, is usually in proportion to the 
imminence of the peril: having never learned to move through the water in 
horizontal progression, had I desponded, I had perished; but being for a 
moment elevated above the element by my struggles or by some felicitous 
casualty, I was sensible of the danger and instantly embraced the means of 
extrication : a cow, simultaneously with my lapse, had entered the stream, 
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and being in the act of transverse navigation to seek the pasture of the oppo- 
site bank, and within the distance of a protruded arm, I laid hold of that 
part of the animal which is loosely pendant behind, and is formed by a con- 
tinuation of the vertebra: in this manner I was safely conveyed to a ford- 
able passage, not without some delectation from the sense of progress with- 
out effort on my part, and the exhilarating approximation of more than prob- 
lematical deliverance. Though in some respects I resembled the pilot of 
Gyas — 


jam senior, madidaque fluens in veste,— 


yet my companions, unlike the barbarous Phrygian spectators, forbore to 
acerbitate the uncouthness of embarrassment by the contumely of derision : 
shrieks of complorance testified compassion at my submersion, and subse- 
quent safety was made more pleasant by the felicitations of sympathy. As 
the danger was over, I took no umbrage at a little risibility excited by the 
feculency of my visage, upon which, during the transmutation, the instrument 
of my preservation had dejected the residuum of gramineous concoction in a 
very ludicrous abundance: about this time the bell summoned us to dinner, 
and as the cutaneous contact of irrigated garments is neither pleasant nor 
salubrious, I was easily persuaded by the ladies to divest myself of mine: 
Colonel M. obligingly accommodated me with a loose covering of camlet; I 
found it commodious and more agreeable than the many compressive liga- 
tures of modern drapery. That there might be no violation of decorum, I 
took care to have the loose robe fastened close with small cylindrical wires, 
which the delicate fingers of the ladies removed from their own dresses and 
inserted into mine at such proper intervals as to leave no aperture to suffuse 
the cheek of modesty or provoke the cachinnations of levity.” 


MARSHAL PELISSIER, when minister to England, was dining in a company 
where a military gentleman felt it convenient to distinguish himself. As 
soon as coffee was brought in, he turned the conversation upon battles, and 
said, “ For my part, a battle is most delightful. I always go in with a cigar 
inmy mouth.” “So much the worse for you,” said the Marshal, who had 
been impatiently biting his lips ; “the secret of true courage is to be afraid 
without letting anybody see it.” 


AMONG the numerous prelates whom the Council will assemble, probably 
no one will attract more attention by his personal appearance than Bishop 
Louis Faurie, Apostolic Vicar of Kong-Tcheou in China. Bishop Faurie, 
during his long residence in China, has adopted the Chinese costume, over 
which he wears his episcopal cross. His hair is plaited into the long queue 
so affected by the Celestials, and he wears long drooping mustaches and a 
small chin-tuft ; so that he will present quite a singular contrast to the other 
dignitaries of the Church. 

The Bishop has the reputation of being a most excellent, wise, and 
charitable prelate. He has founded in China, at his own expense, an asylum 
for orphans, to obtain funds for which purpose he has organised an umbrella- 
factory which employs a large number of workmen, and the whole profit of 
which is devoted to his benevolent enterprise. 


THERE is a common opinion current that gouging is an accomplishment 
peculiar, or nearly so, to the inhabitants of our Western States, but a recent 
occurrence shows that one Frenchman at least has acquired no despicable 
skill in the art. A young man was rather rudely jostled by a stranger, on a 
street in Paris, and uttered an impatient exclamation, when without a word 
the stranger turned upon him, gouged out (avracha the reporter expresses 
it, the French language not possessing the exact equivalent) one of his eyes, 
and had vanished before the by-standers knew what was done. 
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As there has lately been talk of a Regency in the event of the death or 
eae nof the E mperor Nap¢ 1, a brief historical note of the twenty- 
vious Regencies recorded in French history may not be uninteresting. 
Regency of the Queen Brunhilda during the minority of Chlo- 


Regency of Odo or Eudes, during the minority of Charles the 
imple. Eudes took advantage of his position and caused himself to 
: proclaimed king. 

: sald win, Count of Flanders, appointed by Henry 
ardian to his son Philip. 
1149. Regency of Sager, abbot of St. Denis, during the crusade 
a? Ol is \ J I. : 
1192. Reg ' Alix of rey ry and of Cardinal Guillaume, 
ing” -of Philip Augustus. 


4] 


Castille during the minority of St. 
Second Regency of Blanche during the first crusade of St. 


270. Regency of Mathieu de Vendéme and Simon de Nesle during the 
second crusade of St. Louis. 
Regency of Philip (afterwards Philip V.), brother of Louis le Hu- 
tin, during the pregnancy of the Queen Clémence. 
28. Regency of Philip of Valois during the pregnancy of the widow of 
ee 
gency of the Dauphin, afterwards Charles V. (the Wise), 
aptivity * John the Good, taken prisoner by the Black 
ictiers. 
‘ Anjou during the minority of 


on account of the madness of 
saujeu during the disability of Ch: 
ivoy, queen-mother, during the cap- 
\ lici during the German 
rn of Henry 
rine during the minority of Charles 
»f Charles IX. to 
death of Henry IV. 


Louis XIII. 


Louis > “LY. 
1715-1723. Regency of 


Louis XV. 


‘on the other day, we lighted 

e, though scarcely worth ‘noting. De- 

he oth of August, just before the massacre of the Swiss, 

) is beautiful and calm, Orion and the Pleiades glitter 

down quite serene.” It would have required remarkable powers of vision 
to see see hat were not above the horizon. 

The second is more curious, c sidering r the author’s constant and minute 
study of Goethe. Speaking of the dis consolate | plight of.the French éwigrés 
with the Duke of Brunswic k’s army, he says :—* Our very friends insult us ; 
we are wounded in the house of our friends: ‘ His Majesty of Prussia had a 
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greatcoat when the rain came, and (contrary to all known laws) he put it on, 
though our two French Princes, the hope of their country, had none!?” 
To this he appends the reference from Goethe. This certainly looks like 
very singular etiquette and very remarkable destitution. But on referring to 
the passage in Goethe, we find an émig rré of his acquaintance complaining of 
the cruelty of the King of Prussia, “ who, notwithstanding the most frightful 
rain, would not put on his greatcoat nor wrap himself in his cloak, and 
therefore [by rule of etiquette} the royal Princes were obliged to deny then- 
selves’ the protection of similar garments; and our Marquis had seen with 
grief these illustrious persons lightly clad and wet to the skin.” Carlyle 
perhaps mistook £e7ven (Ueberrock angezogen) for seven. . 

CARLYLE speaks very contemptuously of Marat’s attainments in natural 
science, which he had most probably never examined, but involved in the 
detestation. which Marat’s moral character inspired. The Friend-of-the- 
People’s attainments, in optics at least, were far from contemptible. Goethe, 
in the histerical ag of his Farbenlehre, mentions with praise three works 
of Marat’s, on /vre, Light, and Optics. After giving a summary of the mode 
of investigation mae “ eer views advanced, he says that Marat possessed 
creat acuteness and a fine gift of observation, and that he “carried the doc- 
trine of sien produced by refraction and inflexion to a very delicate point, 
well worthy of further investigation.” But of all investigators who ever 
explored the peaceful and innocent field of chromatics, Marat assuredly was 
the strangest. 

A CORRECTION. 1e author requests us to say that the motto upon the 
Golden Horse-shoe of Spotswood’s knighthood was Svc jurat transcendere 
montes, and not Svc guvat. Furat reters to the good knight’s oath to his 
monarch. 

THE present number closes the second year and the fifth volume of THE 
New EcLectic MAGAZINE: at such a time it is fitting that we should say 
a few words in public acknowledgment of the kindness which we have re- 
ceived at all hands during the short term of its life ; both from private indi- 
viduals whose names even are unknown to us, and from distinguished citizens 
and authors who are respected in every home ; and also from the secular and 
religious Press, in both the Northern and the Southern States. Amid the 
many difficulties and discouragements that always beset such an enterprise 
as ours, it is a cause of no little gratification to obtain, as we have done, the 
commendation, the sympathy and the active support of those whose judgment 
is most valuable and whose influence is most extensive; and to have un- 
doubted assurance that even in these times, — our elders are wont to 
stigmatize as degenerate, and which the youngest of us do not praise over- 
much, an Mund st purpose and patient diligence > will receive honorable recog- 
nition and substantial reward. Thus it has been with us in the past, and so 
it will be, we doubt not, in the future. 

With the returning wealth and prosperity of the South, we discover with 
much satisfaction an increasing « disposition to care zealously for all that 
pertains to the moral and intellectual d levelopment of our people. t is our 
ambition to be in the van of every movement in this direction, and to co- 
operate with those wise spirits who, laying to heart the past, are with cheer- 
fulness and intelli igent industry endeavoring to reconstruct our shattered 
institutions on a broader and more enduring basis. And it is not altogether 
the natural buoyancy which belongs to youth that leads us to predict for our 
generation a career of happiness “and beneficent influence which the most 
sanguine did not dream of in the past. 
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